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SPECIAL 


Gdneational ts 


FRENCH NORMAL CLASSES, 


AT THE 


N. E. Musical Institute. 


PROF. CYR, of Boston, will form French Classes at the 
New-England Musical Institute, which is to meet at EAST 
GREENWICH, R. L, July 20th. Terms $10.00 for a 

c ourse of twenty lessons. 7b 


Advanced Instruction 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


In September next we open two af 
tion,—one Literary, the other Scientific,—for the benefit of 
the graduates of High Schools, who do not propose to enter 
College, as well as for adults of both sexes, who desire to 
spend a year in study 

A circular containing particulars will be sent on appli- 


cation to 
77 tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 
Woman's Medical College 


— or — 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Twenty-seventh Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 5, 1876, in the commodious new college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, the 
Pennsylvania, Wills’s, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. 

Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A:M., Dean, 
North College Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 

PHIDADELPHIA, Pa. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


ELMER CAPEN, Prest, COLLEGE HILL, MASS, 
Offers superior tadnconiaite to young men seeking a thor- 
or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 
Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy « students by 
ips and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


ered : — 
The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


77™ 


A ‘ufts 
course Divinsty School) of three 


Pror. CHARLES E. Fay, Sec’ 
$9 College Hill, 


FRENCH NORMAL SOHOOL, 


Under the direction of L. SAUVEUR, PA.D., LL.D., 
author of Causeries aves mes Eldves, Entretiens 
sur la Grammaire, etc. 

It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, and 
the new method of teaching. 


Diplomas will be given to those present during the whole | road. 


course. 
For a programme of the Institution, address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


Bowd. Coll, Summer School of Science, 
with Botany, sud 


Elocution during Centennial. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
For Cle n, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal Culture, Reading, and Recitation. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


The 
Sept. 14th, The S Term will 
open ath, In the 


Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both sexes ad-| first in the country. Departments: Cl Scientific, 
mitted. Sprin; April 24; Summer term opens .—Address Rev. . 
Boston UNIVERSITY, Right Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, ware 


Education. 
to learn to the GERMAN 


Young ladies wishing 
LANGUAGE with purity, as spoken by the upper classes, 

will be received into the family school of M e ALIDA 
Poxenz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 
ae employed in the instruction of the children of the 

and is wife of the Questor of the University of Be 
nformation ress HERR POLENZ, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 


A. B. JUSTICE & CO., 


N. W. Corner of Fifth and Commerce Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Dealers in BLACKBOARD, SCHOOL, COUNTING- 
HOUSE, and LOG SLATES. 


Sam on exhibition at the Pennsylvania Educational Hall, 
Centennial Grounds. d 


The Elocutionists’ Manual 


For 1876, nn _ latest popular Recitations and Dia- 


‘ood variety of a 
1876. ENTE NIAL READING 
I ent =| on 
Nationa ScHoot or ELocuTion AND ORATORY, 
69m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOCUTI N C. S. COLBY, Teacher of 

: § Voice Culture, gives especial atten- 
tion to defective speech. References —Peidamere Jas. E. 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory. 


Special arra ements for teachers in vacation. Address: 90 
t Sprin 46 


PaTTEN. 


BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. CHapin. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday te June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wa. Douc.as. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfi 
both sexes. Address the President, J. 


COLLEGE, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of } ex. 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. SmitH, D.D., LL.D. 


Minn. Open te 
. Strona, D. D.D. 


jows COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcr F. Macoun, D. 
ors TNDUSTRIAL 
TLD. 


M. G 
REGORY 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE NEER 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


K Nex COLLEGE, Hilinois. For cat- 
alogues or further informa dress 
25m BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY.—TUITION FREE. 
Mecuanrcat, & Mrininc Encingerinc; Cuem- 
istRY and A Crassicat Course; Frencu 
and GerMAN; ENGLISH LITERATURE; INTERNATIONAL and 
CONSTITUTIONAL Law; PsycuHo.oGy and CuristTiAn Evi- 
pences. Address Rev. Joun M. Leavitt, D.D., Pres’t, 


Bethlehem, Penn. 69 st 
AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YouncMan. 


TO TEACHERS, EVERYWHERE 


Our Home Hygienic Institute, Dansville, Living- 
ton County, N. Y., is one of the most delightfully situated 
establishments of a sanitary nature that exists in the United 
States. It is just the place for Teachers to visit and recu- 
perate during their summer vacations, They can get pure 
air, soft water, healthful food, freedom from 
fashion, excellent society, thorough quiet,—and 
can learn how to live without sickness; or, if sick, how to 
get well. Over twenty thousand persons have been 
under the professional oversight of its physicians. ‘Teachers, 
Clergymen, Editors, and Publishers of Newspapers can, on 
application, have special terms, though prices are moderate 
for all invalids and visitors. 

Circulars, and fine steel engravings of the Cure and its 
Cottages, will be sent /ree to all who ask for them; and the 
best of references, if desired, will be given. 

Address, as above, 


75 (1) 

BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 

SILICAT ted Soe for SLATE or Leap 
adopted and extensivel for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Educat Any 4 wen York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS 
and them (staple 

BOOK 
'EACHERS. 


Summer Board. 


Teachers wanting a quiet home during the Summer vaca- 
be oaguendoned at the Eaton Family School, 


JAMES C. JACKSON. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutpert. 


COLLEGE, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Presiden . ANDREWS. 


ORTHWESTERN 
iculars address C. H. Fowxer, 


ITY, Evanston, Ill. 
bp on, 


For 

Coll. of Lit. and Science—Prot. D. Bonbright, A. rath Dean. 

College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy. 

W College of Liter. hilen M. Soule, “ 

College of T: soggy Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 

nnister, 

College e LL.D., Dean. 

College Medicine — Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
H. F. Fisk 1M Princi 


P atory School — Rev. 
af A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


UNIVERSITY, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. AwDERson. 


YBACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the followi owing depa ents in 
o Liberal Arts—E. aven, D.D., 


operation : 

LL.D., Cha Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 

Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. A.M., Dean. 
tra classes in Geology, etc., are in the months 
ebruary and March, which ‘1 may be seemed special 

pth ae Also, a Normal Institute in Dra ainti 

and the Th of Fine Arts, ially re tor Teach. 

ers inthe Public School, i held du the Summer vaca- 


tion, in July and A and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., A.ex. Burns, Prest. 


ores Hill, (4 miles from 
Caren and 

E. Fay, Secretary. 25 
. OF VERMONT, and ‘State Agricult’] College, 


U urlington, Vt. Departme 
Medical. H. Bucxnam, Pres, 


T'Boston). 


tion can be 
pleasa t walks and drives, and retired situ- 
miles from Boston on the Old Colony Rail- containing courts of study i 
Address MOS H. EATON, Princi a apply to C to C. J. STILLR, TLD. Provost, or 
73 tf Mi ass. | Prot) P of Science. 
W ESLEXAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., | ; 
BOSTON or CHICAGO Three ceurses of s' —Ciastical, Latin- Scien Latin-Scientific, | Mo 


FreeTickets 


Read terms on page 36 of this paper. 


R BAD LLING. Price 10 cts. 
CURE iv: BURNS & COs 33 Park Row, N.Y. 


and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus 
ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 


Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
‘Address’ Prot. J. A. Benton. 


Chemical, DEAN 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
address Prot. Panes, 406 Bast treet. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical 
adel For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


Phil- 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 


Scien 
D. | Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Department of Dartmouth Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 

G Sraay, Schenectady, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address SamusL Kwes- 

LAND, Secretary, Boston, Seen 622 . 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
_of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. LL. 


ENS*S MLAER POLYTECHNIC 
A Scnvol of Engineering, Address Prof. 
Drownr, Troy, N. Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
College. 


CBANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— 
College. Address 


Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Hi 


WARREN | ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. 
dei ‘s for Mass. Inst. of T , and 
tific Schoois, L. S. Buxsanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Ind 
_Address Prof. C. O. Fuourson, We Wo 


“FEMALE COLLEGES AND IN: 

Send for catalogue to Rev. “Go. Gannett, Princ. 5122 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
ool of excellent advan- 


Auburndale, Mass. A home Sch 
tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 46 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 

ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Prine. 

APLEWOOD ty Pittsfi Mass. Beautiful 
Literary 


location and grounds. advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Princi 


READ INSTITUTE, for Tens Ladies, 


Confessedl WORCESTER, for 

ly one e 

Now England. Sond tor ‘Address Pee 
Greene, Principal. 60 


(on th INSTITUTE 
(on the Hudson), Rockland cx ON. 
ETSELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1. 
ILDEN LADIES’ 
N. H. Patronised by half th ‘ 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M ncipal. 


‘WELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for pi 


students in advanced classes in in Chemiatey, my by 


letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, W 


or youn: es. rs. S. 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


Prest. John Adams. 

most thorough manner. 

Bye ACADEMY, a Classical vad Scientific School. 
S. SPAULDING, Principal, t. 32 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. 


prepared 
W. S. Smytu, Cazenovia, N. 


HALL Classical Scent 
The 
Upper, accommodate 
of age. Special students an 
pper Department. 
BAN ACADERY, Fr. Mass. First-class 
Rev. J. P. D.D., Principal. 


both sexes. of ve seo 


| 


| 
OGERS, j 
| 
| | 
| 
= 4 
Ad 
4q 
| 
Science. 
5 
ij 
| | 
. A Philosophical course of four years for the degree of | ; 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern Languages and Elect- | & 
ive work in the place of Greek. —w if 
| 
with 
apparatus, ory, Gym- 
um, Chapel, &c. Fifteen experienced and successful 
hers. Thorough instruction. For catalogue address 
ry & Gorr, Principals. 63 = 
IENDS’ ACADEMY, a, Mass. For 
tific t year to 
| four conditions, but 
* hon @xXaminations, June 30 and ie 
Fall term begins Sept. 4. Fer address Joun 


NEW-ENGLAND YFOURNAL 


EDUCATION. 


Cia instruction. A 
May, Torey boys received by the year at $275. This 
rs de- 


Christian infil For tional informa- 
w. (tl Aug 9) 
Brunswick, M 


GREYLOcK INSTITUTE, — South 
Berkshire Mass. | im 1842. 
pares Boys fer College or tific School. For 
catalogues adtiress Bun}. A.M., ipal. 
GREENWICH » Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. F. D. Braxesiss, A. M., 
Principal, East 63 zz 
TNGERFORD INSTITUTE, 
WN. ¥. Classical arid Scientific. For catalogue 
han B. Wartxuns, Ph. D. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 
Mass. C. B. Superintendent. 56 


M 
Mw VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Brides, 


All branches ta’ 
W-BRITAIN NN.) SEMINARY for vows 
Ne N. Camp, Privcipal 


ing. to H. T. Principal 70 22 


GPBINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stessins, A.M. 


S HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
‘Articulation and Lip- Reading. 


Mystic River, Conn. 7o tf 

Wwsst NEWTON and Class. School. 
_AGdress N. T. Arian, West Newton, Mass. 

W i on 
ing in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. A 

W. W. Warner, 3422 


Complete in its pments 
Apply to M. Hawenaw, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 


graduate on Friday, June 30, 1876. 


at New B 


AMPTON Normal and Agricultural 
Va. For the. taining of Teachers forthe 
colored race. Address L. C. ArmstTRone. 


RFODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, 


Regular course of study two years. y 
Course for special ts. Circular 


M4**- STATE ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scnoot St., BOSTON. 
Watrax Surtu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 5622 


yas HUSETTS 
STATE SCHOOL, 
WoRCESTER. 
Address E. H. Principal. 


= 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


2 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
ea ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


SCHOOL, 
Both Si BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address ress the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M. 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
term 
J. W. Dicximsom, 


-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
sea-eide music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 
Send for circu- 


UNIVERSAL 
School Record: 


1876. “REVIsED "AND IMPROVED. 


A Complete System of Scho! Atcomts in One Boot. 
Novel in Form, Unequaled for Use. 
A Record of Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. 


It contains Forms for a record of Transferred Pupils, Vi 
com, @ ef tenes, 
and other forms designed 

A VEAR BOOK FOR yaRee TERMS, 
R full 


1876. 


Super 
Conant (Vt), and Bri (Mich.); by Superintendents 
Philbrick’ of and’ Parker of Quincy. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM, 
678 Broadway, N. Y. 77 tf (1) 


No lumber. 
M. For sale by on 


Mutual Life Ins. Go. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, for $5,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cetton Brokers, 
NO, 18 POST-OFFIOE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Vears........ + 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions .........---+ $11,099.15 


81 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 


interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214.13 9,794.63 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was 155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 
Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 
AMOS D, SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


3 hat buy when 
ven you ; stop 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit esa: eg: 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Polwy-holder as owner 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a spect- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Seciety for the Promotion 
o Life Insurance among Clergymen,” James Brown, | 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 
cone Cash Capital $125,000, invested 

United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE Pres’ t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


AVERY, Resident 
S. P. WARDWELL, M anager. 


SILICATE. 


SILICATE 


LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


Boarps or Epucation 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone 


% 


PUBLISHERS OF 


GREENLEAF’S 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 
i Arithmetic, . 
New Elementary or New Intellectual, 


And New Practical Arithmetic. 


New 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 

They are free from al] obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 
Practical Arithm~sic, 
GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Algebra, 
GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 


The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER'S 
Progressive Exercises 
IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. HAmILTon. Complete Course in 
one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 


of 
uburn, 
Newburyport, Newton, 
vers, 
Fall River, Holy 
Brattl 
Bennington, 
Providence, ristol, 
WwW Hartiord. 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Litchfield, 
si 
"Buffalo, City, 
N 


Savannah, Columbia, 
and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. 


Teachers and School Officers 
Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when n Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 

Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & OO., 
86 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON. 


OR 
ORLANDO LEACH, 
(Care of Baker, Pratt & Co.) 


Philosophical Instruments. 


E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
fer the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
latel pede 5 a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
e contains letters in testimonial received 
pe most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented i = 
the Somiee, be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, [llustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price rg cts. 


E. S. RITCHTE & SONS have been geet ents 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupotrxn Kari of Paris, 
manvfacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of Guty. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes ; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “‘ Boston School Set.’’ 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEVNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W Queen & Co, in the Educational Dept. 

71a 1 and 3 Bond S8t., New York. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 

These Slates are fast super seding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being coma 

ned with the c $$, cannot 1 to make it 
the slate that will be in es use in all the schools. An 
important fact moult borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often —_ ed in the use of the common slate, such 
as denti ing the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet A thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish,:and _ 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of t 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
ion as regards wear and use. The fresent style of 
we have adopted and reduced the price one- 
hal, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


“ 
“ 
A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished (postage paid) on 


receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the a yeme, 
class No. and Date, ruled 


thousands of times. (postage- 
receipt of the retail price, ro cents. For introduction a 
eral t will be made. Address, 


142 and 144 Grand St., New York. BC 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
7 10 Washington St., BOSTON 


= | 
| 
Compound 
Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound @1,304.52 
at 2:00 o’clk. Pp. M., at which time a new class will begin the | 
two years course of study. Those oan admission must — : 
public Shoals of Connectcat The | 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. he 
nior Class | 
Principal. 
or information, 
Or BeStockwett, Providence,RI. | 
= = 
Ada ing 
ee — Enduring Black, Fine and 
ooth, to Erase, 
ACK BOARDS 
| 
| 
end of a month or term. ¢ work is highly recommend- , \ 
such Teachers as Profs. Hagar, Orcutt, Walton, and ¥ 
\) 
pot Doar clot rice cents. ent 
Paid on receipt price. 
making it the most and useful 
t ever made. It will, i speriy weed, t 
years. This tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
roof compositi i 
IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
H. R. N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE Sole Proprietors, 
Beatie Se 191 Fulton;corner Church Sa, || | 
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sear CONTENTS. eee in which the majority of the teachers in our State are| Then we are ready for the beautiful response : 
Omak speare as a meting Sate Ais BE Gobtmsey...---.+++-++0++ 9§ engaged. What can we do to awaken in the minds of “ The quality of mercy is not strained; 
Pupils a deeper interest in the literature of our It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven 
Nom and Then (com); by S. H. Weidemeyer-- mothertongue? ‘The advantages and necessities of the Upon the place beneath : it is twice 
culture which only there can be obtained have been often him gives and him that takes.” 
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SONNETS. — HIDDEN WORTH. 


BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 


L 
The rose-tree blushes by our garden wall, 
A queenly matron with her baby-buds 
Dancing about her in that air she floods 
With sweetness of a lover’s madrigal 
Translated inte odor! Crowned by all 
The fervors of her poets, and fair maids 
And the pale sufferer pining under shades , 
Where only flowers for summer sunbeams fal!,— 
he carries broadly in her ample charms 
° The charter of her being, which creates 
Delight from living ;—and yet so disarms 
By love the very sense it captivates, 
That she who came as odor, form, and hue, 
Bears for the soul a bloom diviner than we knew! 


Il. 
O could we guess what secret hides so well 
In the new violets when their vernal faith 
Chides the faint air till slow-relenting death 
Sets free the green year from his icy cell : 
Or could we catch from every purple bell 
What music trembles in the “ baby-breath,” * 
And the faint word the lowliest lily saith 
Behind her broad palm, all her heart to tell 
We, too, might have their sweet, unwavering trust, 
And their still courage, loyal to the call 
Of the Great Soul who bids them from the dust 
To adorn the chambers of his regal hall! 
- Yet something pure and tender, strong and free, 
Stirred by their subtle hints, we owe their ministry. 


Ill. 
More than a flower,—or less than brier and weed,— 
Must every blossom to its lover yield ; 
Like those untoiling “ lilies of the field,” 
With royal vesture for the quick eye’s need, 
Yet bearing to the heart a nobler seed 
« Of truth immortal,—leaves whereby are healed 
The soul’s distemper ; and such perfumes reeled 
From their warm core, as prove them pure indeed! 
Veiled in the best a better sleeps unseen, 
Till Faith evokes it,—as her symbol Dove 
Broods in a lily’s heart, his wings between 
The waxen petals hovering white as love ;+ 
Then every flower to him who heeds it most, 
Comes with an effluence of the Holy Ghost. 


* Grape Hyacinth. 
t The “* Holy Ghost Lily,”’ so-called,—a pure white lily, deep in the heart of 
which the central organs have a striking resemblance to a dove, hovering over fits 
" nest, with half-lifted wings. 


Shakspeare as a Reading-Book. 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


(A Paper read before the Vermont Teachers’ Association. } 

In an able and interesting address deliyered before 
this association three years ago, by Prof. Brainerd, of 
Middlebury, the following assertions are made : 

“The study of English literature . . . . should be com- 
menced in the ctbvens. In the education of pupils 
over twelve years of age, a large share of the time 
Should be spent in the critical reading of the choicest 
Productions of great authors.” 

Leaving, entirely, the vexed question of mathematics 
and language, as opposed to the sciences, I wish to 
raise another, bearing more immediately upon the work, 


the results obtained, by introducing his writings into our 
schools. 

And just here let me meet an objection which may 
arise in the minds of some at the outset, namely: that 
you are yourselves comparatively ignorant of these 
plays, and have found them difficult to understand. 


|“ Most things worth doing ave hard,” and not least in 
.|importance among the lessons we should teach our pu- 


pils and ourselves, is the delight of conquest, the new 
vigor imparted to our mental being, by the knowledge 
that we have sucessfully solved a vexing problem, or 
untangled the mazes of a difficult construction. You 
cannot be more ignorant of Shakspeare than I was when 
first called upon to use it in my classes as a text-book 
in reading; and I think you cannot enter into the close, 
careful study which it requires with a keener delight 
than L have done. 

Doubtless those who have been teaching year after 
year, especially in our common schools, have felt the 
need of “something new.” However much we may 
love our work, there is danger that our daily tasks will 
be a kind of treadmill, in’ which we shall do the same 
thing over and over again till it becomes tiresome and 
often uninteresting to us. In our reading-books we get 
many a tantalizing glimpse of these master-pieces : why 
not view them as perfect wholes? Many of these books 
contain the passage from Zhe Merchant of Venice, com- 


mencing,— 
= ae The quality of mercy is not strained.” 


What just appreciation of this can we, or our pupils 
have, without a knowledge of the previous scenes of 
the play? “We need to stand by Bassanio’s side as he 
presents his case to “the good Antonio, the honest An- 
tonio,” and begs the loan of the three thousand ducats 
to furnish him “to Belmont, to fair Portia.” We need 
to go with them to the treacherous Shylock, and witness 
the sealing of the bond and the promise, “in a merry 
sport,” that if the loan is not repaid when due, the for- 
feit shall be “an equal pound ” of the merchant’s flesh. 

Then shift the scene to Belmont, and learn how “the 
will of a dead father” provided three caskets—one of 
gold, one of silver, and one of lead ; how the several 
suitors declined to accept the conditions, or failed to 
choose aright, until Bassanio, knowing 

“ The world is still deceived with ornament,” 
chose the “meagre lead,” and Portia proved herself 
a true woman. Then watch Bassanio as the gladness 
of the betrothal scene is shadowed by the letter from 
Antonio : 

“ My ships have all miscarried, my creditors grow cruel, my es- 
tate is very low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit.” 

Return to Venice, and have patience, if you can, 
while the vindictive, merciless Shylock declares,— 

“ By our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 
If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter and your city’s freedom.” 

Note carefully the progress of the trial as the dis- 
guised Portia takes her place. Ligten as she asks,— 

you confess the bond ?” 
“ o.” 


“ Then must the Jew be merciful. 
“On what compulsion must 1? tell me that.” 


We listen breathlessly as Portia adds,— 

“Tarry q little; there is something else. 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 

The words expressly are, a pound of flesh.” 
And we join in Gratiano’s exultant cry,— 

“A Daniel, still say I; a second Daniel !— 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 
Again, I ask, why have the part instead of the whole? 


The plays most suitable for use in our school rooms, 
are Zhe Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, Fulius Caesar, 
Hamlet, and Henry VIII. Of these you can obtain 
small pamphlet editions, furnished with notes by Hud- 
son or some other author, and with the dictionary by 
your side, you are ready for work. Probably Zhe Mer- 
chant of Venice or Fulius Caesar is the best for a class 
commencing the study. Follow these with Madeth or 
Henry VIIT, if you like, reserving Ham/et, because most 
difficult, for the last. 4 

I need not speak of the value of these writings for 
elocutionary purposes, since our manuals of elocution 
are filled with extracts from them. Where can we find 
better directions for articulation and gesture than in 
Hamlet’s speech to the players? : mri @ 

_ “Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounce it to you, trip- 
pingly on the tongue: but if you mouth it, as many of your play- 
ers do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines.” . . 

“ Suit the the action to the word,—the word to the action.” 


The variety, both of prose and poetical passages, is 
so great that we need have little fear that the scholars 
will have practice in only one style of reading. These 
studies may also be made a powerful auxiliary in the 
dreaded subject of compositions, for not only should 
the meanings of the words be searched for and given, 
but the pupil should acquire the power to paraphrase 
each passage he reads ; these exercises should be both 
oral and written, impromptu and studied. Unless 
your experience in this respect differs very widely from 
mine, you will find yourself suprised by the readiness 
with which this part of the work is done, while the skill 
in the use ot synonyms, the increased vocabulary, and 
the power of expression thus obtained, are inyaluable. 

Let the various incidents of the play, as the exile and 
escape of Hamlet, and the death of Ophelia, the story 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, from Heery KLZZZ, 
the interview with the witches and the murder of Dun- 
can, from Macbeth, be written in narrative form. Let 
lists and descriptions of the several characters be 
prepared, remembering, meanwhile, that many an im- 
portant lesson for the present hour can be gleaned from 
this rich harvest-field. In these days of corruption in 
high places, we need the example of the noble Banquo. 
“ If you shall cleave to my consent, when ’tis, 

It shall make honor for you,” 
said the wily Macbeth. 
“So I lose none 
In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchised, and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsell’d,” 
was the manlyreply. In these days of discussion as to 
the qualifications for the elective franchise, we need. the 


exclamation of the Prince of Arragon :— 
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“ Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
O, that estates, degrees, and offices 
Were not divided corruptly! and that clear honor 
Were purchased by the merit of the masses!” 

When “offence’s gilded hand” so often shoves-by 

justice, we need to remember that 
“Tis not so above : 
There is no shuffling.” 

If you: wish to teach the rapid downward progress 
when thoughts of evil are harbored in the soul, study 
the career of Macbeth. If you wish light thrown upon 
the pages of history, or hints as to manners and cus- 
toms in olden time, take Henry V///,, and kindred 
plays. Look for the descriptions of sleep,— 

“ That knits up the ravell’d sleave of care.” 
Of death,— 
“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 
Of morning, that,— 
“ In russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hil! ;” 


Find the allusions to the Bible, and you will be con- 
vinced that Shakespeare was thoroughly conversant 
with the “ Book of Books” ; look at parallel passages, 
strange, antique expressions, and others, ungrammat- 
ical as our language now stands. 

We can scarcely glance at a newspaper, magazine, 
or volume, without finding there some quotation from 
our author ; many of these have become almost house- 
hold words. For example,— 

“To be or not to be,—that is the question.” 
“ Frailty, thy name is woman !” 
“ Alas, poor Yorick !” 
“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 


“ A fawning publican !” 
“If "twere done, when done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly.” 

It is worth while, also, to require the memorizing of 
many of these passages, since, taking warning from the 
fact, we are in some danger of going to the other ex- 
treme, and impressing too slightly the memories of our 
pupils. Have them learn, among others, the advice of 
Polonius to his son : 

“ Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act; . . . 
This, above all,—to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day; 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

In after life they will find the exercise to have been 
both pleasing and profitable. 

Encourage the asking of questions by members of 


‘the class ; require the bringing in of written questions. 


Although the inquiry if Hamlet was really in love or in- 
sane, has divided the critics for two hundred years, I 
think it will do no harm to raise the query in a class 
studying that play ; and I &now that sharp, interesting, 
and profitable discussions result from so doing. In- 
deed, the interested teacher will find these very discus- 
sions among his greatest dangers, and must see that 
they are not carried too far, or used as screens to cover 
a neglected lesson. 

In practical life, one usually reads at sight, when 
reading aloud. We take a newspaper or a magazine 
and read an article to a friend, without having given it 
any previous study. The eye ought always to be in ad- 
vance of the voice ; should not our pupils be trained 
for this while in school? I have sometimes thought if 
they could read at sight the difficult constructions of 
Shakespeare, and read them intelligently, we need have 
little fear they will prove poor readers in after life: to 
this end, I have required the class to spend a portion 
of each recitation in reading orally the lesson for the 
following day, giving suggestions as to inflections, em- 
‘Phasis, and pronunciation, when necessary. The re- 
mainder of the time is spent with the review, which was 
read as the advance lesson yesterday. The scholars 
know they are not required to study the lesson for the 
next day,—it is simply read ; but they also know that 
the review must be thoroughly prepared. 

But especially must you treat the incidents of the 


plays as rea/ occurrences, the characters as rea/ people, 
if you would awaken the deepest interest,in them. 
Open the Belmont caskets in the presence of your 
class ; follow the Duke of Buckingham to the Tower 
and the block ; stand by the mighty Caesar as the en- 
vious daggers pierce him; by the light of the taper 
which she bears as she walks in her troubled sleep, see 
the blood-stained hands of Lady Macbeth. Do this 
and more, if, by taking time, you would gain time. 
State Normal School, Randolph, Vt. 


School-House Architecture.—No. Vil. 


BY E. C. GARDNER. 


The rooms occupying the wings in the last plan given 
'were called “gymnasia.” I should prefer another term, 
for this brings up at once a vision of parallel bars, per- 
pendicular ladders, inaccessible suspension bridges 
made of ropes, contrivances that might be gallows, 
stocks, or relics of the inquisition, all planted in a bed 
of sawdust — a sort of cross between a saw-mill and a 
circus arena ; a room in which boys risk broken limbs 
and necks, for the doubtful gain of turning double 
somersaults, or putting up extra-heavy dumb-bells. 
Muscular strength is’ not physical culture: even the 
vigor that comes from a fair knowledge and observance 
of physiological laws, is but a foundation on which to 
build. Grace, ease, and certainty of bodily movements 
and function are, relatively, as desirable as the same 
qualities of mind ; and just as surely should they be, 
for their own sake, a part of education. The rough- 
and-tumble plays of childhood, and the organized 
games of boyhood and youth, often develop strength, 
and sometimes agility, but they give no refinement of 
bodily training. Practised as they are, merely for 
amusement or relaxation, if any more lasting good re- 
sults it is quite accidental. The consequence is just 
what might be expected: that entire subjection and 


persistent, and methodic training, is almost unknown in 
our civilization. That this should in full measure ac- 
company mental and moral culture need not be argued. 
The bearing of these observations on the present topic 
is, that a school-house which deserves the name should 
include opportunities for this ‘threefold development. 
In addition to the rooms for the study of books there 
should be two large, well-lighted enclosures, differing 
from actual out-of-doors mainly in being capable of se- 
clusion from inclement weather: large enough for all 
kinds of muscular drill, but not necessarily for games ; 
rooms in which eye and ear and voice may be prac- 
tised, every nerve and muscle brought into play ; where 
strength, precision, order, and time,—whatever tends to 
develop the perfect abode ‘for the sound mind, may be 
studied and taught. For kindergartens one room is 
sufficient, since the little boys and girls play together, 
even as we all expect to do in the kingdom of heaven. 
Its my impression that the longer they continue to have 
the same plays, the better for both; but in deference 
to the present arrangements of the Kingdom of Earth, 
it may be well to provide two rooms. Of course they 
will both be omitted by the worldly-wise economists, 
but no school house is complete without them ; and it is 
better that they should be above ground, nearly or 
quite on a level with other school rooms, than, where 
they are always found, if found at all, in the basement.” 

“Ought children to be exposed to wet on extremely 
cold weather, during the intervals for recess?” “No, 
no, no,” say the parents: No” the doctors solemnly 
declare, the question is absurd. A stout boy may not 
mind a sprinkling now and then, or a tingling nose and 
a good healthy shiver ; but for delicate children to sit 
in damp clothing, or be chilled by sudden exposure to 
outer air, means sickness and death. Yet thousands 
of children are thus exposed, constantly and of neces- 
sity, not only for want of sheltered playrooms, but be- 
cause privies are located at a distance from the school- 


tion of the walks leading thither. Only a plain, cheap 
shelter is needful, trellised and vine-covered, it may be, 
but dry, and guarded from the wind. A very, very 
simple matter, yet life and death hang upon it. In the 
plan for the educational air-castle still under consider- 
eration, these buildings are separated by the entire 
length of the school-house ; they are placed fifty feet 
away from it, and the space between the walks is en- 
closed —an unused lawn partly covered by groups of 
trees. This makes a pleasant picture from the north 
windows, which are at the rear. Back-yards, whether ap- 
pertaining to dwellings or school-houses, are not apt to 
be fascinating in appearance ; but a well-kept lawn — 
whereon buttercups and daisies, clover and dandelions 
grow, undisturbed by the merciless whirl of the lawn-. 
mowers—is always a thing of beauty. There are 
other good reasons why these two outbuildings should 
be separated more effectually than by a partition of 
wood or brick. In this case, where the sublimity of the 
circumstances allows the most felicitous arrangement of 
details, the vaults are dry; their floors, of cement, are 
watertight, descending towards the brick, and the low- 
est part is quite above ground, making it impossible for 
water to collect in them,— water, the incessantly active 
and efficient agent of impurity. They are partly filled 
with dry earth, or coal ashes, once a week, which is as 
often removed. This takes place as infallibly as the 
changes of the moon. These buildings are made as 
impervious to injury as possible, and never with one de- 
gree less of care and thoroughness than the school 
rooms themselves. If there were sewers in the air, and 
all their attendant horrors, which—happily, there are 
not,—and careless uncleanness and extravagance re- 
quired the use of water-closets, they would still be lo- 
cated as in this plan. Science declares, theory proves, 
and, what is more satisfactory to most people, repeated 
trials demonstrate beyond a doubt, that water-closets 
for the use of pupils should, if possible — and it is pos- 


control of the body which only comes from careful, |Sible — be beyond the walls of the school-house. The 


added cost of building them outside, with suitable ac- 
cess, is less than that of the requisite provisions for 
safety if they are kept within the building ; and, after 
all, they are never safe. 


Plan of Ground Floor, 


IX 
I. Boys’ Exercise Room, 30x 40 feet, { V. and VI. Covered Walks. 
froea which stairs leed to Rear Veoti- VIL. Privies, at least 50 feet from 


bule. Outer doors at A and B. building. 
Il. Girls’ Exercise Room; do. do. | VIII. Store Room. 
Front Vestibule. IX. Boiler and Fuel. 
III. and IV. Piazzas, 8x 36 feet. 


The plan here given is a compromise as to its play- 
rooms, which are in the story below the school rooms. 
They are enlarged by the extension of the main roof at 
one side, whereby there is gained not only room, but.a 
good architectural excuse for a picturesque exterior. 

This arrangement demands one flight of stairs, which 


house, as they should be, but without [adequate protec- 


is one too many, but so much less than usual that rela- 
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tively, it is exceedingly virtuous. There is no honor- 
able excuse for compelling children to climb stairs in 
attending school. Though it may be true that nine- 


Plan of School Rooms. 


I. School Rooms, 30x 30 feet. IV., V. Boys’ Cloak Rooms, 6x 12 ft. 
Il. Front Vestibule, 10x 20 feet, which | VI. Teachers’ Room, 7 x 10 feet. 
the girls enter by the stairs from be- | VII. and VIII. Girls’ Cloak Room, 
low, and genteel visitors enter from | 6x 12 feet. 
out of doors via front steps and | A A. Platform placed so that light falls 


Porch [X. over the pupils left, the windows op- 
Ill. Rear Vestibule, which boys enter ité the platform being subject to 
by stairs 


from below. linds. . 

cated one or two stories higher, with precisely the samme general arrangement 
tenths of the boys, and half the young girls, enjoy a 
stair-case as squirrels enjoy a hickory-tree, it is an inex- 
cusable cruelty to compel every child in the room, in- 
valid or strong, on sick days and on well days, to mount 
the long flights, around which town and village school- 
houses are built. “Never run up stairs, even if the 
house is on fire,” said an eminent physician. What 
teacher in these lofty buildings does not frequently have 
children coming to their seats after recess, heated and 
exhausted by the long, hurrying climbs, while others 
who need the relaxation and change beg to remain in 
their seats to escape the tiresome journey? If we 
must treat all members of the public schools with Pro- 
crustean impartiality, let us make the conditions as mild 
as possible. The stairs themselves are often horrible 
for the same old graceless reason ; architectural effect 
and economy set before comfort and safety. If stairs 
must be, let them be straight as the path of rectitude, 
landings broad and square, no twists and turns, 
neither any fantastic newels and balusters to bruise or 
be bruised, no deep “ wells” for the reckless or fright- 
ened ones to fall over, and the single steps certainly no 
higher than would be thought easy and light in a pri- 
vate house. For primary schools, common sense would 
suggest that they should have about the same relation 
to full-grown stairs that six-year-old boots have to No. 
10's ; if such mincing steps trouble the teachers, they can 
take them two at once. The mayor of at least one 
New-England city has put his foot down upon school- 
houses of more than two stories in height—would that 
his foot were as broad as his understanding !—one of 
the large cities, too, where, if anywhere, height at the 
expense of breadth is justified. On the other hand, 
wherever it is thought necessary to build even two 
rooms in a single building the first question, creditable 
neither to head nor to heart, is sure to be, “ Will it 
look well in one story?” The first anxiety should be 
for comfort, not for looks, and there is no more thought- 
less folly than the notion that great height is essential 
to architectural merit. Within certain limits a greater 
amount of space may be enclosed by high walls than 
by low ones, at a given cost, but in nearly every case 
more is wasted in worthless adornment of the high 
building than would build entire the low, plain, and un- 


pretending, but graceful and genuine structure. Found-| 


ation and roof are the same for one story as for ten, 
Say the economists. 
all the same in quality ; though the roof must indeed be 
waterproof, but the simple style, irreproachable on the 
one story, would be weak and bold upon ten. The 
truth is, when we set out to make a show, there’s no 


Yes, the same in area, but not at 


Stopping-place. After our utmost efforts, imagination 


still suggests an excellence beyond, compared with 
which our display is a miserable failure. Unless we 
have money to spend for triumphal or monumental pur- 
poses, it’s better to be honest and seek first the king- 
dom of utility, trusting that grace and beauty will be 
added unto us, ~ 


WAYSIDE WAIPFS. 


Two voices are there: one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains ; each a mighty voice ; 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty. 
— Wordsworth. 


I think we are too ready with complaint 
' In this fair world of God’s. * * * 
What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 
To meet the flints ?—at least it may be said, 
Because the way is short, I thank thee, God! 
—Mrs. Browning. 


If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will kee 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 


—Longfellow. 
I do not count the hours I spend 
In wandering by the sea ; 
The forest is my loyal friend, 
Like God it useth me. 
—Emerson. 


Come ye into the summer woods : 
There entereth no annoy ! 
All queenly were the chestnut leaves, 
And the earth is full of joy. 
I cannot tell you half the sights 
Of beauty you may see,— 
The burst of golden sunshine, 
And many a ckeay tree. 
—Mary Howitt 


For the wealth of pathless forests, 
Whereon no ax may fall; 
For the winds that haunt the branches; 
The young bird’s timid call ; 
For the red leaves dropped like rubies, 
Upon the dark green sod ; 
For the waving of the forests, 
I thank Thee, O my God. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


Yet on my cheek I feel the Western wind, 

And hear it telling to the orchard trees, 

And to the faint and flower-forsaken bees, 

Tales of fair meadows, green with constant streams, 
And mountains rising blue and ceol behind, 

Where in moist dells the purple orchis gleams, 

And starred with white the virgin’s bower is twined. 
So the o’er-wearied pilgrim, as he fares 

Along life’s summer waste, at times is fanned, 

Even at noontide, by the cool, sweet airs . 

Of a serener anda holier land, 

Fresh as the morn, and as the dewfall bland. 
Breath of the blessed heaven for which we pray, 
Blow from the eternal hills !—make glad 

Our earthly way! —Fohn G. Whittier. 


Hie away, hie away! 
Over bank and over brae, 
Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountain glisten sheenest, 
Where the lady-fern grows strongest, 
Where the mountain dew lies longest, 
Where the black-cock sweetest sips it, 
Where the fairy latest trips it: 
Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green, 
Over bank and over brae, 
Hie away, hie away. 

—Sir Walter Scott. 


God ploughed, one day, with an earthquake, 
And drove his furrows deep ; 
The huddling plains upstarted, 
The hills were all asleep ; 
But that is the mountain’s secret, 
Aye hidden in the breast ; 
“ God’s peace is everlasting,” 
Are the dream-words of their rest. 


And I have caught their secret, 
The beauty deeper than all! [ 

This faith, — that life’s hard moments, 
When jarring sorrows befall, 

Are but bod ploughing His mountains, 
And those mountains yet shall be 

The source of His grace and freshness, 


And peace everlasting to me. 
—William C. Gannett. 


He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast; 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
‘All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us, 


He made and loveth all. 
—Anon. 
slept, was beauty : 
I woke, and found that life was duty. a 
—Anon. 


A Centennial Colloquy: Now and Then. 
BY S. H. WEIDEMEYER, EAST MILTON, MASS. 


(Concluded from last week.) 
1776. “We believe that we are neat and tidy now, 
when the housework is generally left to servants; but 
our grandmothers’ motto was, ‘If you want anything 
well done, do it yourself.’ Their kitchen floors were 
beautifully white, their pine tables spotless, and such a 
delight to the eyes was the shining pewter on the 
dresser !” 
1876. “Itis well enough to talk about the shining 
platters and pans, that one could see his facein! I 
never looked into a tin yet but that one way my face 
was as long as my arm, and the other it looked like a 
rubber doll, with its nose and chin pinched together.” 
1776. “If tin mirrors did not suit you, there was 
always the brook to resort to, and a charming looking- 
glass it must have been, rippling at your feet, as it re- 
flected a bright pure face, making even the weary ones 
look fresh again.” 

1876. “If I am looking ill I should like to know it. 
Rose-colored spectacles are well enough to see other 
people through, but one needs a magnifying glass to see 
himself !” 

1776. “Nothing takes the place of the old-fash- 
ioned clock. Families became so attached to them as 
to consider them parts of themselves, and after having 


introducing them into our households.” 

1876. “Some people’s hobby is old furniture. To 
be sure, it was better made and stronger than the mod- 
ern, but not by any means so graceful ; the carvings 
were troublesome to dust —and as for admiring the 
great time-pieces which occupied a whole corner of 
room, they do not compare with our pretty Fre 
euckoo-clocks! If we wish to know the movements of 
the tide, moon, and planets, an almanack answers all 
such purposes, with no fear of mistakes because the 
machinery needs oiling. As for the hour-glass and 
sun-dial, the one was a nuisance to turn, and the other 
of no use whatever on cloudy days.” ai 

1876. “A century ago Herschel had not discovered 
his planet, various laws in Natural Philosophy were still 
undeveloped, Agassiz had not lived to form his geo- 
logical theories, and but little of Chemistry was then 
known, for alchemists were devoting their lives to 
searching for the Philosopher’s Stone and the Elixir of 
Life.” 

1776. “How I should like to have gone to school 
then! No long lessons in chemistry to be learned ; we 
would have had scores of pages less of natural philos- 
ophy and history, and only thirteen States to bound.” 


1876. “ Bit remember the cold school-houses where 
you would have literally spent the day, the uncomfort- 


most arduous duty was mending pens, and whose most 
effective arguments were the fool’s cap and the ruler.” 
1776. “They had steel pens then.” 
1876. “Yes, at thirty-three dollars per gross.” 
1776. “You refer to the ordinary district school, 
forgetting that Harvard and Yale were then already 
old.” 
1876. “Speaking of uncomfortable school-houses 
reminds me that stoves were not used in churches till 
about thirty years ago, and then the conscientious had 


{serious scruples about their propriety. Imagine'a con- 


gregation walking into church, each individual carrying 
a foot-stove !” 

1776. “Yes, but now ‘that churches ‘are so much 
more comfortable than formerly, we are less punctual 
in our attendance. People used to be fined for absent- 
ing themselves from church——what a debt some now-a 
days would owe !” 

1876. “A minister’s life in 1776 was infinitely harder 
than now. People regarded him as superhuman, and 
he must have been, to have lived well on a hundred and 


fifty dollars a year ; to have watched carefully over his 


neglected them for years, we are again appreciating and _ 


able benches, and the poor, half-paid master whose 
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flock ; to have led innumerable weekly pray-meetings ; 
to have given. two long sermons Sunday, and a lecture 
in the evening, besides being leader of the choir ; and 
the minister’s wife,—every one knows what an over- 
worked, gentle, uncomplaining saint she was !” 

1876. “How could the congregations enjoy such 
music as they used to have? The bass-viol and un- 
trained voices of the choristers could not compare with 
our modern quartette choirs.” 

1776. “It seems to me better to have less scientific, 
and more soul music. Cultivated voices are delightful 
at a concert hall ; but.in church, where we go to wor- 

ip, each one should join in the singing.” 

1876. “What great musical advantages the public 
now have! Our piano is a decided improvement upon 
the harpischord ; instruction at the conservatories is 
within the means of all ; and what old-fashioned band 
could compare with Thomas’ well-trained orchestra ?” 

1776. “But where is the modern musician who can 
compare with the old tone-master Beethoven? A cen- 
tury ago he was living in Germany.” 

1876. “Yes, butif he did compose, he could hardly 
play his own sonatas, and his symphonies were like so 
many hieroglyphics to the public mind, till Thomas 
made us familiar with them.” 

1876. “If the people used to abuse their ministers, 
they suffered enough from their family physicians to 
atone for it! Their drugs were sufficient to produce 
perpetual headache; their practice of depriving the 
sick of fresh air and water was a serious mistake, while 
bleeding was simply barbarous.” 

1776. “Give me a dose of old-fashioned bitter 
medicine, and I recover ; I haven’t faith enough to get 
well on your modern pellets and the hundredth-dilution 
of the two-hundredth potency—which seems to me like 
throwing a bottle of salts into the Charles River ang 
then calling its waters medicinal !” 

1776. “If the older people had fewer recreations 
than now, the young people enjoyed life. The husking 
and May parties, the apple-bees—where are they? 
Even Valentine isa saint of the past, and no longer 
the messenger of true lovers.” 

1776. “In these days young people leave home for 
a party at nine o’clock in the evening, dance till three, 
and sleep all the next day to rest themselves. In the 
good old times people were more sensible. Public 
dances were advertised to begin precisely at five o’clock, 
and to be abroad at a private party after nine was an 
exception upon which the best society frowned.” 

1876. “ People used to be too matter-of-fact. There 
is no spice about a daylight party, and such unromantic 
ways of courting as they used to have—real Barkis and 
Peggoty affairs! I am sure I prefer moonlight walks 
and French bonbons to chimney-corner tete-a-tete, with 


- once in a while the delicate attention of a bouquet of 


sunflowers and sweet Williams.” 

1776. “For all that, there were fewer unhappy mar- 
riages then than now. The long time necessary for 
preparation gave opportunity for reflection, and the cus- 
tom of publishing the proposed marriage several weeks 
beforehand gave friends an opportunity to oppose the 
match or forever after hold their peace.” 

_ 1876. “Think what a great invention modern pho- 
tography is! Several persons can be taken at a time, 
and so quickly that a late view of Broadway gave the 
nails in the sole of a boy’s boot as he ran down the 
street. Our grandmothers had to go, day after day, to 
artists’ to have their portraits painted—a tiresome 
duty and a discouraging one, as the picture usually was 
stiff, and bore but little resemblance to its original.” 

1776. “ Though not the best of likenesses, our fam- 
ily portraits look down on us from their places till we 
learn to love them for themselves. Grandmothers and 
grandfathers live again, and many a venerable ancestor 
would be forgotten but for his place on the home walls,” 


1776. “Dr. Holmes says, in his charming picture of 


‘ Who the painter was, none may tell ; 
fine whose best was not aren. 

ard and dry, it must be confessed ; 
Flat as a rose that has long been pressed. 
Yet in her cheek the hues are bright, 
Dainty colors of red'and white— 
Look not on her with eye of scorn, 
Dorothy Q. was a lady Seow! = 


1876. “There are, we see, advantages and disad- 
vantages, good and bad in everything, and though we 
cannot agree with you that we prefer to have lived one 
hundred years ago, we do say that if not ourselves, we 
would rather be our grandfathers !” ; 

1876. “ We reverence the noble men and women 
who made us free. We owe to them our homes, our 
country, our very existence. It would be strange if, 
in the lapse of a century, improvements and discov- 
eries had not been made. We would not now willingly 
sever the ocean cables, or tear up all the railroads in 
the country, to live as our ancestors did; yet in many 
ways we delight to learn from them. We wear a modi- 
fication of the old dress, and call it graceful ; congrega- 
tional singing is again popular; modern houses are 
built with old-fashioned firéplaces, surrounded by Dutch 
tiles ; old clocks are too valuable to be purchased, and 
our grandmother’s china is precious as gold.” 

1776. “A hundred years hence others will celebrate 
this Centennial as we now commemorate it, when they 
shall meet as we now meet ; so surely as they shall see 
the blue summits of our native mountains rise in the 
horizon ; so surely as they shall behold the rivers still 
flowing toward the sea,—so surely may they see, as‘we 
now see, the flag of the Union floating on the top of 
the Capitol ; and then, as now, may the sun in his 
course visit no land more free, more happy, more lovely 
than this our own country.” 


LANGUAGE. 


THE CLASSICS. 


CAUSE. 
Latin Construction : 
I. The WorD-FoRM is— 
1. An Adverd or an Adjective. 
2. A Participle alone. 
3. An Adjective or Participle with wf or sanguam. 
This expresses cause assigned on another’s authority. 
Areopagitae damnaverunt puerum coturnicum oculos 
eruentem (Qwint.): The court of Mars’ Hill con- 
demned a boy because he plucked out (for plucking out) 
the eyes of quails. Missus igitur Turpilianus tamquam 
exorabilior: Turpilianus was sent, as being more easily 
entreated. (Tacit.) Monumentorum operosum honorem 
ut gravem defunctis aspernuntur: they condemn the 
costly honors of monuments as mere burthens to the 
dead. ( Zac.) 

II. The PHRASE-FoRM is— 

1. The Ad/ative alone. Regular construction. 

2. The Accusative with ob, propter, or per. Regular 
when emphasis is required. 

3. The Adlative with ab, de, ex, and prae and fro. 
Somewhat unusual. 

4. The Genitive alone (denoting the crime), with verbs 
of judicial action. 

5. The Genitive with ergo. Rare construction. 

6. The Genitive as an adjective modifier. 

1. Gloria ducitur : is influenced dy glory. (Cic.) Prae- 
lio fessi: weary with the battle. (Sail.) 

2. Parere legibus propter metum: to obey the laws 
on account of fear. (Cic.) Per metum mussari: to be 
silent through fear. 

3. Tempus nostris triste malis ; time made sad dy 
our misfortunes. (Ovid). Flebat uterque non de suo sup- 


plicio: each one wept not because of his own misfor- 


tunes. (Ven.) Ex vulnere aeger: feeble from a wound. 
(Cic.) Nec loqui prae moerore potuit: could not speak 
(Ci if. Pro ejus suavitate: on account of his suavity. 
4. Accusatus est proditionis: was accused of treason 
(4.4, because of). (Vep.) Vatem damnare sceleris : to 
condemn the bard for crime. (Ov.) 


5. Virtutis ergo: on account of valor (Cic.) jus vic- 


Dorothy Q. : 


toriae ergo: because of that vi 


Ill. The Cravuse-Form is— 

(a) A Conjunctive clause introdaced— 

1. By guia, guod, = because ; guoniam, quando, = since, 
with the /ndicative mood ; but if the cause is assigned 
on the authority of another, the Subjunctive mood. 

2. By guum (cum), = since, with the Subjunctive mood. 

3. By tamguam = on the ground that, with the Sud- 
junctive. This expresses cause assigned on the author- 
ity of another. 


1. Quod is contra imperium in hostem pugnaverat ; 
because he fought against the enemy contrary to orders 
(Sail.) Accusatus est guod corrumperet juventutem was 
accused decause (as was alleged) he corrupted the youth. 
(Quint) 

2. Quum vitae metus plena sit: since Life is full of 
Sear. (Cic.) 

3. Quum Brittanos visa classis obstupefaciat ‘an- 
guam ultimum victis perfugium clauderetur : the sight of 
the fleet struck the Britons with consternation, decause 
the last refuge of the vanquished (as they thought) was 
now cut off ( Tac.) 

(6) A Relative clause introduced by— 

1. A Relative pronoun, and put in the Sudbjunctive. 

2. A Relative pronoun with wf, uipote, or guippe, and 
put in the Sudjunctive. Rare construction. 

3. A Relative adverb, usually guum = when, and put 
in the Sudbjunctive. In this case the element of time is 
usually involved. 


1. O vis veritatis quae se defendat: O power of 
truth which (since it) defends itself / (Cic.) 

2. Quippe qui blandiatur: since he flatters. (Cic.) 
Quum ipse gravi vulnere exanimari se videret, quaesivit 
salvusne esset clipeus: when he perceived that he was 
dying with a severe wound, he asked whether his shield 
was safe. (Cic.) 

3. Zenonem cum Athenis essem audiebam frequenter : 
when I was at Athens, 1 often heard Zeno. (Cic.) 


(¢c) A Participial clause put in— 

1. The Ad/ative case (Abl. Abs.) 

2. The Adbjative with a preposition. 

3. The Accusative with a preposition. 

4. The Genitive as an adjective modifier. 


1. Lupus, stimulante fame, captat ovile: hunger urg- 
ing, the wolf seeks the fold. 

2. Major ex civibus amissis dolor quam laetitia fusis 
hostibus fuit : the grief at the loss of the citizens (lit., the 
grief from the citizens having been lost) was greater than 
the joy at the rout of the enemy (\it., the joy from the ene- 
my having been routed). (Liv.) 

3. Canopum condidere Spartani ob sepultum illic rec- 
torem navis Canopum: the Spartans founded Canopus 
on account of Canopus, the helmsman of their ship, having 
been buried there. (Liv.) Propter Africam domitam : on 
account of Africa having been subdued. (Eutrop.) 

4. Recuperatae provinciae gloria: the glory of having 
recovered the province (\it., of the province having been 
recovered). ( Zac.) 


MATHEMATICS. 
SOLUTIONS. 


Problem (in JOURNAL, May 20, p. 245).—If 12 oxen 
eat 3 acres of grass in 4 weeks, and 21 oxen eat 10 
acres in g weeks, how many oxen would it require to 
eat 24 acres in 18 weeks, the grass growing uniformly ? 

Solution.—Let too parts represent the quantity eaten 
by each ox every week ; then, by the conditions of the 
question, 

3% acres will furnish 4800 parts in 4 weeks ; 


Now, if one acre will furnish 1440 parts in 4 weeks, and 
1890 parts in 9 weeks, the difference, which is 450 
parts, must be the increase during Weéks,’or 90’ parts 
per wéek. If one acre furnishes 1440 parts ‘in’ 4’weeks, 
and during that time increase go’ parts ‘per ‘Wéek, the 
original quantity must have been'1440' parts — 360 ‘parts, 
or 1080 parts. Therefore the 24 acres under consider- 
ation must have contained 24 times 1080 parts, or 25920 
arts at the beginning of the 18 weeks. During 
e 18 weeks’ the increase will have “been‘‘go ‘pa 


18X24, of 38880 ‘parts, nidking” the’ éritire i 
furnished by the 24 weeks, 
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38880 parts, or 64800 parts. As each ox eats too parts 
r week, he will eat 1800 parts in 18 weeks ; and as 
many oxen will be required to eat 64800 parts as 64800 
parts + 1800 parts, or 36. das. Jo Sei Be 
[Solutions also by D. H. D., H. N. M., G. B. B., W., 
w. D. L. Ry A. M., S, B. F., and S. B, B.] 


-— 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mr. Editor :—I send you the following explanation 
of the apparent discrepancy in the two answers to the 
arithmetical problem in the JouRNAL of April 1, p. 161: 


If the present worth of the several sums or parts is 
found separately for the equated time (five months), the 
sum of the results will be $2809.75-++- ; but if these sums 
are separately discounted for the several periods of 
credit (3 months, 6 months, and 9 months), a different re- 
sult would and should be obtained ; for the elements of 
the problem will be essentially changed. Suppose these 
several sums to be represented by notes, and the equated 
time (5 months) to have already elapsed. The note for 
$1440 is two months overdue, and one per cent., or 
$1440 of interest has accrued, making the amount 
$1454.40. The other two notes are precisely of the 
nature of notes discounted at a bank, an equivalent for 
the bank discount having already been paid to the 
holder as interest on the note for $1440. The bank 
discount on the second note ($960), for one month at 6 
per cent, is $4.80; and on the third ($480), for four 
months at the same rate, is $9.60, making the discount 
on the two notes $14.40, which exactly balances the 
accrued interest on the first note; and we have 
($1440 + $14.40) + ($960 — $4.80) + ($480 — $9.60) 
== $2880, which values, whether discounted separately 
or together, for the equated time, will give for final re- 
sult, $2809.75-+-. A. H. L. 


Mr, Editor :—With reference to “A. F. P.’s” ques- 
tion relative to ratio, it may be worth while to observe 
that the sign ; as indicating division, is by continental 
mathematicians placed affer the divisor and defore the 


dividend, so that, to revive an absolescent expression, 
6: 18 means 6 divided into 18, and not as we would say, 
when aware that : is the same in significance with +-, 
6 divided by 18. The following pertinent queries are 
thence suggested : 

1. Was not one of our most extensively used geom- 

_etries, as well as one of our favorite higher algebras, 
at least of twenty-five years ago, translated from the 
French? 2. Was not the translator also the author of 
a series of arithmetics? 3. Was it not, therefore, to be 
expected that in this series of arithmetics the subject of 
ratio should be treated from a continental, rather than 
from an English standpoint? 4. Have not the majority 
of subsequent arithmetic-makers imitated, to a greater 
or less degree, this series of arithmetics?* 5. Does 
not the obvious answer to these questions sufficiently 
explain the present status of many arithmetic-makers on 
the subject of ratio? 

Suppose I meet one of my pupils in company with an 
elderly lady,—say her grandmother. The next day I 
remark, “ Sarah, I noticed a strong family resemblance 
between you and the lady with whom I saw you, on the 
street yesterday. What relation is she to you?” Could 
Sarah courteously, or truthfully, reply, “Granddaughter”? 
A sensible answer requires that the answer shall fit the 
question. When the question is asked, What is the 
ratio of one quart to one gallon? the question is with 
reference to the guart; the word gadlon is used asa 
means to anend. The gallon is the unit of measure- 
ment. The full answer is, A quart is one-fourth of a 
gallon. Now, if we conventionally agree to abbreviate 
the form of expression, obviously the new element in the 
answer is the essential one ; hence the English or the 
American mind requires that the ratio be considered 
one-fourth. The presumably uzknown thing is the 
thing about which the question is asked. If this is kept 
prominently before the mind, possibly even the “ pro- 
gression ” stronghold of the advocates of the continen- 
tal thought may be shaken. Let us see. In a pro- 
gression like 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, etc., we customarily say 
that the ratio is 2, Why? Is it not because the mind 
leaps forward, as it were, and inquires for the wanting 
term or terms? The question by means of which we 
obtain the term following 32, is not what is the ratio of 


16 to 32, but what is the ratio of 32 to 16? Having as- 


certained this, from a sensible standpoint, to be 2, we 
then have no difficulty in determining the following 
term to be 64, by following the same ratio of te 

." To Psychologists,—Why does the h 
be simian propensities, imitation, defects rather than ex- 


Mr. Editor :—May 1 say, relative to the article on p. 
280 of Vol. III.: (1) That as shown by quotation 
marks in the title, I used the phrase “minus & minus 
gives plus,” as a current school expression, which, if of 


no meaning in itself, is an abbreviated sign of some- 
thing which has meaning. (2) That in “—4 x —5 = 
— (—4) X 5 =4 X 5=20,” I mean to agree with “ re- 
marks” (2) and (3). Perhaps —(—4 x 5) = — (—20) 
= 20, would have shown this more explicitly. (3) I am 
not sure that remark (4) and my thoughts on initial points 
are on exactly the same thing. Let O bean origin, and 
let one point, to the right of it, be expressed by +5 (ft.) 
Another point, 3 ft. further to the right, would be +8 
ft. from é. But.in this connection, -+-3, a/one, means 
conventionally +- 3 (ft.) from O, and the difference of 
the distance from O is 5 —3=2ft. But again, let the 
second point be 3 ft. to the “/f of O. It is then dis- 
tinguished from the preceding one by —3, and the dis- 
tance from —3 to +5 is 5 — (—3) =8 ft., in the same 
sense as in my thermometer and latitude illustrations. 
The frst mentioned 8 ft. (5 +- 3) is 8 ft. to the right of 
O ; the second is 8 ft. to the right of a point 3 ft. to the 
left of O. Ww. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


Devotional School Exercises. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

In conducting school devotions, our practice varies according to 
circumstances; but the following method we find, on the whole, 
the most satisfactory : 

1st. Responsive reading of a short passage —not exceeding 
twelve or fifteen verses—generally from the New Testament. 2d. 
Singing three or four verses of a hymn, to some tune the scholars 
like to sing. 3d. Either the Lord’s Prayer alone, or a short, sim- 
ple, extempore One, closing with the former. 

In the reading, singing, and the Lord’s prayer, the pupils are 
encouraged to join audibly; while any who, for conscientious or 
other good reasons, desire it, are freely excused from participating. 
Few make such request; on the contrary, most heartily take part, 
and both by manner and spoken word, show the exercises to be re- 
garded as among the pleasantest of the day. B. 

Burlington (Vt.) High School, 1876. 

Valuable Books for Teachers. 

A Maine correspondent requests us to publish a list of ten books 
suitable for the foundation of a young teacher’s library. We men- 
tion the following books which should be in every teacher’s library : 

“Theory and Practice of Teaching,” by David P. Page; pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co,, New York. 

“ Lectures and Reports on Education,” by Horace Mann ; 2 vols. ; 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

“ Life of Horace Mann,” by Mrs. Mary Mann; Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

“ English Pedagogy,” 3 vols. ; “ American Teachers and Educa- 
tors”; “ American Journal of Education,” 24 vols. ; “ Pestalozzi and 
Pestalozzianism”; “ American Pedagogy”; “German Pedagogy”; 
“ Pestalozzi and Swiss Pedagogy”; “School Architecture” ; 
“ Aphorisms and Suggestions on Education.” 

The works named above.are edited and published by Henry 
Barnard, Hartford, Conn., with the exception of those over the 
publisher’s address. 


Concerning my Critics. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

I have a huge club. It is now my long vacation, and I /ee/ just 
six feet eleven inches in height. I am going to ascend a certain 
building on Pemberton Square, and, if I can get momentum 
enough on him, I shall knock “R. L. P.” into the town of Hull. 
To hear him talking about me, one would think I was bristling all 
over with philology. No such thing. I know it is very fashiona- 
ble, now-a-days, to criticise everything much in the same way. 
“It is very interesting, sed, buf -——” you will find him after the 
4thin the town of Hull. 

Then there comes “I. D.,” scowling like a black thunder-cloud, 
with his thoughts often richly freighted with roots from all the 
languages, but written in horrible English. I knew him person- 
ally more than a quarter of a century ago, when he had proba- 
bly more grammars of various languages than any other man in 
New-England ; and yet, during all this time, he has not been able 
to find one worthy of recommendation. Unfortunate man! Why 
don’t he write one, and thus avoid all the defects of what very 
many teachers have supposed to be very valuable text-books? I 
am going to knock him onto a sand-hill on Cape Cod, and sur- 
round him with seventeen thousand different grammars, and give 
him an elementary English grammar to study, so that we may the 
better understand what he says in plain English. 

Next comes “F.”. Whois“ F”? Ido not dare hit him with 
my club. He bristles all over with quills (Genus Hystrix). He 
won’t even let the old farmer find the price of his hay without one 
of his rudes. Well, who ever knew two old mathematicians to 


Now, gentlemen, if you have anything better than I have pre- 
sented, do let me, and the thousand of teachers who read THE 
JouRNAL, have it before the beginning of the next term. Merely 
finding fault does but very little towards better methods in teach- 
ing. One better step forward is worth a hundred backward. 
Give us your positive ideas, and I will treat them just as I would 
have you treat mine, — simply as swggestions, by the aid of which 
we can all do better work. 

I shall run away, after sending this article to THz JouRNAL, 
where my critics cannot find me, so that all efforts at retaliation 


will be fruitless. 


Written Monthly Examinations. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

It seems to have puzzled teachers to a considerable extent to 

find some fair means of estimating the advancement and scholarship 
of classes, At recitations on the advance, certain points may be 
neglected ; some of the lessons may not be perfectly understood, 
even when carefully explained; but soon may come to be thor- 
oughly so. Some very good scholars are a little slow, at first, un- 
derstanding ; but patience and soundness gives them full mastery 
soon, 
After he has had sufficient opportunity to digest the whole mat- 
ter, an examination will be a fair test of knowledge; and it seems 
that this should be a written one. If it is not, each one of the 
class must answer questions different from the others. This would 
not be fair. It is likely that, to a good scholar, the only topic of 
the whole examination that he could not recite will fall to his lot. 
In that case, good scholars may do better than the best; indeed, I 
have seen cases of this, With a written examination, all have an 
equal chance, 

We have made a practice of written monthly examinations, and 
of grading the scholarship upon them alone. By comparing the 
last with the first examination, a marked improvement was seen in 
care of expression, and skill in putting into good form that which 
had been learned. It has proved to be an excellent exercise in 
English composition, and a fair means of estimating advancement. 

Eastport, Maine, 1876. Cc. E. B. 

Aspects of the Planets. 

In regard to things celestial the prospect for July is very good. 
Mercury may be looked for before sunrise on the 7th, 8th, or gth of 
July, being then about 21° west of the sun. About the 20th Mars, 


Venus, Mercury, the Sun and the Moon are all in a huddle together, 


and were it not for the interference of the Sun, would afford us quite 
a grand sight in the way of a planetary soiree. But accidents will 
happen. The conjunctions of the Moon are with Jupiter on the 
Ist and 29th, Saturn on the reth, Venus on the 19th, Mercury on 
the 2d, and Mars 21st. Venus and Mars are in conjunction on the 
5th, and Venus and Mercury on the 22d. 

The positions on the first of the month are as follows : 


Mercury, . . . 25m 
Mars, . . 7k 42m 22° 30° 
{opiter, 15h 22m — 17° 31’ 

aturn, . 22k 41m — 10° 11’ 


Jupiter is stationary about the middle of the month, and begins 
his direct motion slowly toward the end. Saturn retrogrades 5m, 
and moves south in declination 36’. Mars moves (direct) th 23m, 
and south 7° 24’. 

Jupiter and Saturn are both favorably situated for telescopic ob- 
servation this month, being well above the horizon in the early part 
of the evening, the former being between the head of the Scorpion 
and Beta Libre, and the latter a little west of south from the two 
western stars in the great square of Pegasus, and nearly twice their 
distance apart from the lower one. W. H, 

—o——_ 
Religious Exercises in Schools. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Supposing that you wish no superfluous ink, I will answer the 
inquiry in regard to religious exercises in schools, as briefly as 
possible. 

1. Method.—In my own room the exercises consist-of singing,— 
selection made by the pupils; reading, by myself, a few verses 
from the Scriptures — never more than 10 or 12; chanting in con- 
cert the Lord’s Prayer; singing another selection made by the 
pupils. Inthe lower rooms the exercises are the same, except 
that the Lord’s Prayer is repeated in concert, instead of chanted. 
2. Time. — The average time occupied is about ten minutes ; it 
never exceeds fifteen. 

3. Objections.—I have never met with any objections from either 
pupils or parents. If any were made, I should be governed by cir- 
cumstances ; all I reguére of my pupils is to remain quiet. ..,. 
4. The school is made up of children from families representing 
almost all shades of religious belief. I endeavor to have the 
views and feelings of every pupil and parent respected. 

5- While I believe that the public school is not the place for 
religious instruction, yet 1 believe that the question can be readily 
settled, in the large majority of cases, by leaving devotions to the 
voluntary choice of teacher and pupil. L. WricHrt. 

Chatfield, Minn., 1876. : 
— I quite frequently hear the words umforeseen and unthorough 
spoken in good society, but I do not find them in Webster’s Un- 


agree un the definition of a fraction, or on the best method of ex- 
plaining division of fractions, or the best rule for casting interest ? 


abridged. Is it well to recognize them? ENTITY, 
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Our ANNUAL VACATION # coming, and our readers 
will take notice that we shall not publish THE NEw- 
ENGLAND on the Saturdays of July 22d and 29th, and 
August sth. Zhis is in accordance with our published 
plan of issuing fifty numbers cach year: and as the Cen- 
tennial year has fifty-three Saturdays, we shall claim 
THREE WEEKS Of grace. 


FuLt reports of the great meetings at Baltimore and 
Plymouth will appear in our issue of July 15. Extra 
copies will be furnished to supply all orders sent to us 
on or before July 13th. 


One of the interesting features of the Centennial 
will, doubtless, be the specimens of the industries, the 
arts and the home-life of the various foreign nations ex- 
hibiting there, thus enabling persons who have never 
left the shores of America to form some idea of the 
manners and customs of other countries. Among these 
interesting contributions, the Japanese Building is likely 
to prove quite attractive: the various parts have been 
built so as to fit with great exactness, the wood is quite 
smooth and beautifully grained with tasteful ornament- 
ation, and it is already spoken of as the best specimen 
of carpenters’ work on the grounds. __ 


Tue eight-oared four-mile boat-race between the Yale 
and Harvard crews on the Connecticut river on Friday 
last, was easily won by Yale. The latter took the lead 
at the start and easily kept ahead, making the course in 
22 minutes and 8 seconds, and leading the Harvards at 
the close about eight boats’ length. The victory is 
claimed as the result of the English methods of boating 
over the American, the Yale men having been under 
training after the style of the ’varsity oarsmen on the 
Thames ; while the Harvards still adhered to the short, 
quick stroke of the university boatmen. As the ele- 
ments of success in the contest are so varied, it is not 
wise to establish conclusions on a single trial, and we 
wait the results of future matches to determine the rel- 
ative superiority of men and methods in boating. 


THE meeting of the American Institute at Plymouth, 
N. H., commencing July 11, promises to be the most 
profitable one of this association held for many years, 
and the attendance will be in keeping with the interest 
of the exercises. Plymouth will welcome a host of 
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teachers, and the large hospitality, of the citizens of 
this beautiful mountain town will be fully tested. In 
addition to the attractions of a purely literary and pro- 
fessional character, there will be a popular meeting, in 
which the patriotic, the historic, and the prophetic ele- 
ments will abound. We are not authorized to name 
all the participants at this gathering ; but shall expect 
to see the veterans present in full ranks, led, as they 
will nobly be, by our honored friend, George B. Emer- 
son of Boston, one of the fathers and founders of the 
Institute. As to excursions in this magnificent lake 
and mountain region, in addition to that already men- 
tioned on Lake Winnepesaukee, Superintendent Dodge, 
of the Boston, Concord, and Montreal railroad, has 
made arrangements for the members of the Institute to 
reach all points of interest among the mountains at re- 
duced rates of fare. Take the train Tuesday morning, 
July 11, for Plymouth, N. H. 


Tue National Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Baltimore next week under the most favorable auspices, 
and the work to be accomplished will be of great inter- 
est to American educators. The topics for discussion, 
the papers and addresses are full of promise, and the 
leading names on the programme are national in repu- 
tation, and eminent for ability. President Phelps and 
his associates have been indefatigable in their exer- 
tions, and the products of their labors will appear in a 
full educational feast. Our issue of July 15th will con- 
tain a full account of this meeting, as well as that at 
Plymouth, and we may look for good things from our 
representative men on this Centennial year. It may 
not be amiss to forecast as to the place of the next an- 
nual meeting of the National Association. As New 
England cannot lay claim to the meeting next year, 
owing to the recent sessions at Boston, it will naturally 
follow that the South or the West will hold out supe- 
rior claims. As the meetings must be held, by the 
constitution, in August or July, the latitude south of 
Baltimore would be more congenial in January, and 
hence, our Southern friends will scarcely expect a visit 
in midsummer. Letters upon our table invite to one of 
the Simon-pure western States, and with the tide of 
progress and civilization, the Association may conclude 
to move westward to the great State of Colorado, and 
the growing young city of Denver. The State and 
city authorities, and among them, our enthusiastic 
friend, Superintendent Gove, endorse a call to “Come 
West.” While THe New-Encianp will be found 
wherever the Association may go, it will most heartily 
vote for a trip among the earnest educators of the 
Great Central West. The Pacific States will come to 
meet their friends of the East, and shake hands but a 
little one side of the heart of the continent. 


The Long Vacation. 


There is one evil attending the long summer vacation. 
With the exception of the limited class whose absorp- 
tion in study during the working term of the year is too 
entire and exhaustive, there is a too general abandon- 
ment of all systematic self-culture. So it happens that 
instead of quietly holding its own amidst reasonable re- 
action, the mind loses in knowledge, and lets down in 
discipline. The fact is, in the over-intensity of Amer- 
ican life, it is first “all work and no play,” and then it 
is “all play and no work;” the one gift denied us by 
the gods, being the power to preserve a just medium 
between destructive extremes. 

Now for the great body of our younger pupils, there 
is no remedy for the evils of the long vacation ; and 
nothing whatever to be said for those persons who, as 


of thought and effort a sole study; there is a class of 
higher students, of teachers, and of professional char- 
acters, for whom something better than aimless vaga- 
ries may be suggested. 


For example, it is quite generally the case among 


invalids or mere pleasure-seekers, make the minimum]. 


these latter classes, that they have been rigidly con- 
fined to their respective fields of technical thought and 
effort, to the almost entire neglect of related fields of 
the utmost importance as bearing on breadth and cul- 
ture. Pressed with his classics and mathematics, he 
has had to turn a deaf ear to the claims of the standard 
literature of his own tongue, than which nothing can be 
more vital to the enriching of his thought, and the re- 
fining of his speech, and beyond all that to his mastery 
of mind in the lists of oratory. Why should he not, 
rather than expend the whole of the precious interval 
in mere desultory effort, ephemeral reading, idle gossip, 
or exclusive pleasure-hunting, give a set portion of each 
day to the thoughtful perusal of some representative au- 
thor, following one with another, and so gradually laying 
the foundation of a broad and genial scholarship? Or 
the teacher who has been for successive terms painstak- 
ingly working with crude mind amidst the hackneyed de- 
tails of some elementary study: why should he not seize 
upon this happy breathing-time as the golden opportu- 
nity for gaining, in the same systematic but kindly way, 
a brighter outlook into some broader field of natural 
science or history or art ; not the meantime neglecting 
wholesale recreation, but giving it, as it were, a solid 
setting in an encircling rim of fresher thought? And 
the preacher, jaded with useless pen-work and labored 
discounting on eternal truths, half listened to during 
the delivery, and wholly dismissed from thought at the 
benediction: why should he not give a fresher taste and 
more vigorous tone to the sweet summer idleness it- 
self, — if, perchance, in the providence of God, or the 
decent thoughtfulness of men, he ever reaches it, —by 
sagacious wanderings into the realms of living litera- 
ture, science, and art? Would he carry back to his ar- 
duous work a body and a brain less rested, because the 
indwelling spirit had been carefully refreshed from 
sparkling fountains at other times closed by the sealing- 
stone, or only open through feeble, trickling, and un- 
satisfactory streams? Verily, we believe to many, if 
they had the wisdom and the will, the summer vacation 


might prove a double harvest-time of renewed vigor 


and fresh resources. 


Liberty of Education in Spain. 


In a debate that lately occurred in the Spanish Cor- 
tes on the subject of education, the Minister of Grace 
and Justice took occasion to declare that “those who 
were not members of the Roman Catholic Church could 
not be professors in any of the State universities.” The 
eminent statesman and orator, Emilio Castelar, thus re- 
plied to the above decision; we translate from the 
Magisterio Espanol: 

“Does not the minister comprehend, does not the 
committee understand that if you make science subor- 
dinate to theology, you lose completely all the intellect- 
ual progress made = the Spanish nation during the 
last century? The object of science is the same as that 
of religion,—the soul, the universe, God; only that 
science studies these things with the eye of reason, and 
religion penetrates into other and inaccessible regions, 
thanks to the potent wings of faith. I shall not say 
whether religion and science must necessarily come to 
be reconciled in a future more or less distant ; but what 
I co affirm is, that they never will be reconciled unless 
you leave to each its respective orbit.” 

After stating that the idea that professors must all 
belong to the Catholic religion was entirely opposed to 
the sentiment and practice of Europe, and giving nu- 
merous instances in proof of his assertion, he added : 

“You don’t wish for professors, those who dissent 
from the State religion! Then, I ask you, will you 
submit your civil ‘laws to the judgment of the Church? 
Are you going to suppress the liberty of the press? 
Are you going to submit books to ecclesiastical cen- 
sure? to restore the power of coercion to the Church? 
_. And if you will not submit to the Church the 
transitory civil laws, how can you be willing to submit 
to it the eternal laws and properties of science ?” 


— It is with words as with sunbeams,—the more they 
are condensed the deeper they burn.— Southey. 
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Diversities. 

Have we an art of education? is a question that, it 
seems to us, must occur to everyone who closely follow 
the communications which appear in our columns. 
From teaching the a-d ad’s, up to the study of the clas- 
sics, every several man has a different theory and 
method, and we are not sure that some do not have 
many. And where lies the fault? If there be a sci- 
ence of education, its work should be to lay open to us 
those deep and sure foundations which would serve for 
a substantial oneness in our superstructure. If there 
be an art of teaching, it ought to give us assured meth- 
ods, capable of being embraced in a harmonious gen- 
eral practice. Alas! practically, we have little of 
either. Half the time the educational world is at log- 
gerheads, and we are wielding our wisest journal-craft 
in the sole endeavor to lead the differing. to a common 
landing-place. 

Now we are not going to spend time in proving that 
there must be a true science of education, and an har- 
monious art of teaching. If there be a science of mind, 
there must be a science of education and an art of 
teaching. At least, we shall so accept it, in order that 
we may look further for the difficulty, that we suspect to 
be simply this, that there are so many teachers who 
have had no professional training. They are good 
scholars, and they are active and earnest workers ; but 
their methods are wholly empirical. They are a vigor- 
ous soldiery in the war against ignorance, but they are 
rather partisans than regulars, And, as in the case of 
partisan troops, they are impatient of the discipline of 
the line, and confident of the superiority of their own 
irregular warfare. 

For this, it is clear, there is but one corrective. This 
involves, not merely a better provision for the training 
of public school teachers in proper normal schools : 
something more and higher is needed. Many teachers 
_ obtain their only professional instruction in our high 

schools and academies. Oftentimes, too, the teachers 
in these higher schools have, from the very fact that 
they are there rather than in the common schools, had 
no normal school training. They have been educated 
in some college, in which, as is too commonly the case, 
instruction in the art of teaching, like instruction in 
the “art of speaking and writing the English language 
correctly,” is assumed as having been attended to, or 
belonging elsewhere. And yet every one knows that 
two so important arts as these are not to be easily won 
as mere accidents of progress in general scholarship. 
With these, as in love, the prize must be wooed and 
won by its individual pursuit for its own sake. 

With this fact before us, we confess that in all our 
vigorous pushing of our university schemes, it seems to 
us a grave oversight that express provision is not more 
often made in our better colleges, for special instruction 
in Didactics. Here is the missing link in our normal 
school system. We provide means for the careful 
training of the drill sergeant of our rank and file, but 
not for the corresponding education of the general offi- 
cers. We educate the teachers of the common schools, 
but not generally the teachers of those teachers. We 
have normal schools, but not normal departments in 
our colleges, from which the teachers of the teachers 
_ must largely come. 

Nor is it a valid objection to this scheme, that to the 
learned professions, a knowledge of Didactics is not nec- 
essary. In the more especially forensic field of the 
pupil and the bar, certainly nothing could be more 
practically useful. In the high art of Persuasive Ora- 
tory, what can be more fundamental and practical than 
a sound knowledge of the art of instruction? Men 
must be fairly enlightened before they can be fully per- 
suaded. And in other departments of a non-forensic 
character,—as for example, that of medicine,—to know 
how to teach is one of the highest preparations for 
knowing how to learn. As in ordinary teaching, he 
who has learned how to teach knows best how (o pur- 
sue a new branch so as to master it for his own use: so 


the physician who knows best to unfold the proper di- 
agnosis and treatment of a known disease, is best pre- 
pared to enter for himself upon the shrewd and pene- 
trative study of some new malady. Thence, it seems 
to us, that the teaching of the art of teaching demands 
a recognized place in our higher schools, as bearing 
most directly and efficiently, not only on our teachers, 
the art of teaching, but also. upon our scholars, the art 
of learning and knowledge. 


Education in Austria. 


Below will be found some details as to the state of 
education in Austria, furnished by Dr. Dittes in a 
speech which he delivered in the Reichsrath in Decem- 
ber last ; his position as a member of the Austrian Par- 
liament, president of the Pedagogium of Vienna, and 
author of several distinguished works upon pedagogy, 
give much importance to his statements. 

The whole sum devoted by the government to educa- 
tional purposes exceeds 17,000,000 florins, but not a 
quarter of'a million is employed for the people’s schools 
in the country, where, however, nine-tenths of the pop- 
ulation must derive their instruction. The schools of 
Vienna, and those of Upper and Lower Austria, and 
Styria are in a satisfactory condition, but the same can- 
not be said, unfortunately, of other parts of the empire. 
Thus, in Bukovine there are in all 167 eountry schools, 
while the law requires more than 400 additional ones. 
And even these leave much to be desired: they are but 
little and very irregularly attended, the number of schol- 
ars not reaching 20 per cent. of the number of an age to 
go to school, thus leaving 80 per cent. without instruc- 
tion. But in what sort of places are the schools held 
in Bukovine? In many parts, in the most miserable 
huts that can be found ; in many others there is no 
special place assigned, and*they make use of the dead- 
chamber in the cemeteries. In many parts the rooms 
are unhealthy and lack everything requisite for a school 
room: the door does not shut, the glass is broken and 
replaced by sheets of paper, there is not a trace of 
school material, no blackboard, not even desks for the 
scholars, or a chair for the teacher, and yet they call it 
a school-house ! 

In Gallicia, except in the large towns, all is pretty 
much in the same condition : there are not 20 per cent. 
lof children of suitable age who attend the schools. In 
the Tyrol, Corinthia, Carniole, Istria, and Dalmatia, 
things are better but still far from satisfactory ; in Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, and Silesia, the schools are better still, 
bpt there is yet a great evil arising from the difficulty of 
finding suitable teachers, and in consequence they are 
obliged often to employ men who are not at all fitted 
for the post. This evil is by no means confined to one 
locality, since at least 5,000 teachers more are needed 
in Austria. They are making great sacrifices to rem- 
edy the evil by establishing normal schools, and the 
pupils there are numerous ; but unfortunately all these 
normal scholars do not become teachers, and thus the 
evil is slowin being remedied. “And how can we expect 
young men to become teachers,” exclaimed Dr. Dittes, 
“as long as a teacher is worse paid than the lowest 
day laborer ?” some of them not receiving more than a 
hundred florins a year, and suffering under the des- 
potic sway of school commissioners composed of peas- 
ants, liquor dealers, Jews, servants of the nobility, 


many of whom can neither read nor write, and have 
neither the desire nor the power to improve matters : 
they enter the school rooms, often drunk, with a pipe in 
the mouth, and their hats on, and give absurd orders, 
which the poor teacher must obey or run the risk of 


losing his place! 


THE number of members of the Institute who have 
applied for entertainment at Plymouth is so great, that 
the committee are obliged to enforce the rule, that 


places cannot be secured to those who have applied 
since June 29. All who do not receive free entertain- 


ment regsy Lo families, will find abundant accommo- 
dations at the hotels. 


Graphic. 


— No land is bad, but land is worse. If a man own 
land, the land owns him; the genius of reading and of 
gardening are antagonistic, like resinous and vitreous 
electricity. One is concentrative in sparks and shocks ; 
the other is diffuse strength: so that each disqualifies 
the workman for the other’s duties.—Zmerson. 


— Polonius, What do you read, my lord? 
Hamlet. Words, words, words.— Shakespeare. 


— Lettuce is to me a most interesting study. Let- 
tuce is like conversation: it must be fresh and crisp, so 
sparkling that you scarcely notice the bitter in it. Let- 
tuce, like most talkers, is, however, apt to run rapidly to 
seed. Blessed is that sort which comes to a head and 
so remains, like a few people I know; growing more 
solid and satisfactory and tender at the same time, and 
whiter at the centre, and crisp in their maturity. Let- 
tuce, like conversation, requires a good deal of oil to 
avoid friction, and keep the company smooth ; a pinch 
of attic salt, a dash of pepper, a quantity of mustard 
and vinegar by all means, but so mixed that you will 
notice no sharp contrast, and a trifle of sugar. You 
can put anything, and the more things the better, into 
salad as into conversation; but everything depends 


upon the skill of mixing. ba54 
— Warner's “ My Summer in a Garden.” 


— “Be good, my child, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble deeds, not dream them all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand deep song.” —Charles Kingsley. 


— With them a fire is always “the devouring ele- 
ment ;” it never burns @ Aouse, but it always “ consumes 
an edifice,” unless it is got under,in which case “its 
progress is arrested.” A’ rail-road accident is: always.a 
“ holocaust,” and its victims are named under the 
“death-roll.” A man who is the first to do a thing 
“takes the initiative.” Instead of loving a woman, a 
man “becomes attached to her” ; instead of losing his 
mother by death, he “sustains a bereavement of his 
maternal relative.” A dog’s tail, in the pages of these 
writers, is his “caudal appendage ;” a dog-breaker, a 
“ kunopaedist ;” and a fish-pond they call by no less 
lofty a title than “piscine preserve.” Ladies, in their 
classic pages, have ceased to be married like those 
poor, vulgar creatures, — their grandmothers ; they are 


“led to the hymeneal altar.” 
—Matthews in “Words, their Use and Abuse.” 


— A good name will wear out; a bad one may be 
turned ; a nickname lasts forever.— Zimmerman. - 


WINNEPESAUKEE,—BEAUTIFUL WaTER.—The Indian 
etymology of Winnepesaukee is thus explained: Winne, 
“beautiful ;” nebe or nippe, “ water ;” kees, “high ;” 
auke, “place ;” hence Winne-nippe-kees-auke, or Win- 
nepesaukee, is the Beautiful Water in the High Place, 
or, in smooth English, the Beautiful Lake of the High- 
lands. The popular definition of this word in New 
Hampshire is ‘“‘ The Smile of the Great Spirit ;” but it 
has no relation to its etymology. This lovely lake of 
the mountains is 502 feet above the sea. Its waters 
are remarkably pure, cold, and transparent, and no- 
where attain a depth of over 200 feet. It is supposed 
to be fed largely by springs at the bottom of the lake— 
the only visible inlets being the mountain brooks sur- 
rounding it, and two small streams, which enter from 
the South. The charm of the scenery of this lake is 
mainly due to the great number of islands which stud 
its surface like emeralds. The popular belief that 
there are 365 of these islands is incorrect, the actual 
number being 267, covering over 8 square miles ; 10 of 
them containing over too acres each, and several are 
inhabited. The people communicate with the shore in 
summer by means of their peculiar “ horse-boots,” and 
in winter by their sleighs over the ice. Near the shore 
are high, steep, and picturesque hills, the round-headed 
crests of the Suncook Range, and the stately Belknap 


peaks. 
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DEPARIMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Epirep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fat River, Mass. 


{All writers who have original articles, suited to our DerparTMENT oF D1a- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in — on of schools, we respectfully ask al] such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


SACREDNESS OF THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 


(From speech of Wendell Phillips, June 14, 1876.) 

A hundred years ago, our fathers announced this sublime and, 
as it seemed then, foolhardy declaration, that God intended all 
men to-be free and equal: all men, without restriction, without 
qualification, without limit. A hundred years have rolled away 
since that adventurous declaration, and to-day, with a territory 
that joins ocean to ocean, with forty millions of people, with two 
wars behind her, with the sublime achievement of having grap- 
pled with the fearful disease that threatened her central life, and 
broken four millions of fetters, the great Republic, stronger than 
ever, launches into the second century of her existence. The his- 
tory of the world has no such chapter in its breadth, its depth, its 
significance, or its bearing on future history. Well may we claim 
that this centennial year is the baptism of the human race into a 
new hope for humanity. Are we not entitled, then, coming with 
the sheaves of such a harvest in our hands, to say to the world, 
“ Behold the blessing of God on our right faith in the human 
race!” Well, gentlemen, if that is sober prose, without one tittle 
of exaggeration, without one fond conceit borrowed from our kin- 
dred with the actors or from our birth in these streets, — if that 
is sober the record, with how much pride, with what a thrill, with 
what tender and loyal reverence may we not hunt up, and cherish, 
and guard from change or desecration the spot where this marvel- 
lous enterprise began, — the roof under which its first councils 
were held, — where the air still trembles and burns with Otis and 
Sam Adams. . 

Except the Holy City, is there any more memorable or sacred 
place on the face of the earth than the cradle of such a change? 
Athens has her Acropolis, but the Greek can point to no such im- 
mediate and distinct results. Her influence passes into the web and 
woot of history, utixed with a score of other elements, and it needs 
a keen eye to follow it. London has her Palace and Tower and 
her St. Stephen’s Chapel, but the human race owes her no such 
memories. France has spots marked by the sublimest devotion, 
but the pilgrimage and the Mecca of the man who believes and 
hopes for the human race is not to Paris: it is to the seaboard 
cities of the great Republic. And when the flag was assailed, 
when the merchant waked up from his gain, — the scholar from 
his studies — and the regiments marched one by one through the 
streets, which were the pavements that thrilled under their foot- 
steps? What walls did they salute as the regimental flags floated 
by to Gettysburg and Antietam? These! Our boys carried 
down to the battle-fields the memory of State Street, and Faneuil 
Hall, and the old South Church. 

On Bunker Hill, let somebody point out to you the church-tower 
whose lantern told Paul Revere that Middlesex was to be invaded. 
Search till your eye rests on this tiny spire which trembled once 
when the mock Indian whoop bade England defiance. There is 
the elm where Washington first drew his sword; here, Winter 
Hill, whose cannon-ball struck Brattle Street Church; at your 
feet, the sod is greener for the blood of Warren, which settled it 
forever that no more laws were to be made for us in London. 
The thrill you feel is that sentiment which, in 1862, made twenty 
million men, who had wrangled for forty years, close up their an- 
gry ranks and carry that insulted buating “to the Gulf,” treading 
down dissensions and prejudices harder to conquer than Confed- 
erate cannon. 

It is impossible not to believe, if the spirits above us are per- 
mitted to know what passes in this terrestrial sphere, that Adams 
and Warren and Otis are to-day bending over us, asking that the 
scene of their immortal labors shall not be desecrated or blotted 
from the sight of men. Consecrate it again in the worship and 
memory of a grateful people. Consecrate it in order that if rebel- 
lion ever breaks out against the flag; if our young men need yet 
again to have their hearts quickened to the sublime significance of 
the republic which protects them; if we must rally flags and mar- 
shal ranks again for the protection of liberty, the young men shall 
be able to look up to Faneuil Hall and the Old State House and 
these walls as a quickening inspiration, before they leave these 
streets to go down and show themselves worthy of their fathers. 


— Patriots have toiled, and in their country’s cause 
Bled nobly ; and their deeds, as they deserve, 
Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. The historic Muse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times ; and Sculpture, in her turn, 
Gives bond in stone and ever-during brass, 

To guard them, and to immortalize her trust : 
But fairer wreaths are due, though never paid, 
To those who, posted at the shrine of truth, 
Have fallen in her defence. 


AMERICA’S BIRTHDAY PARTY* 
(A Centennial Operetta.) 


BY GEORGE B. BARTLE?PT. 


America, blue waist trimmed with silver-paper stars, shirt made of flags; a 
pointed crown of blue paper with golden star. She stands upen a table draped 
with flags, and leans with her left hand upon a tall staff surmounted by a lib- 
erty-cap. The other characters stand in a semi-circle around her. Each ad- 
vances to the centre as she speaks or sings, and kneels before Ammrica and 
presents her gift, then retires to her place. America acknowledges each gift, 
which she places on a small table at her side. 

Inpustry, long, brown robe. Gift, horn of plenty. 

AGRICULTURE, long, green robe. Gift, sheaf of wheat. 

Exscraricity, long, red robe. Gift, coil of wire. 

Science, long black robe. Gift, a map. 

Wea tu, long yellow robe. Gift, casket of jewels. 

Literature, dark-blue robe. Gurr, roll of manuscript. 

Commence, light-blue robe, trimmed with cotton wadding. Gift, a ship. 
Inrecrity, long, white robe. She presents no gift. 

All join in singing (tune, “Auld Lang Syne”) this opening chorus : 

A hundred years have swiftly rolled in endless round away, 

Since our beloved country first beheld the light of day ; 

And now we bring as birthday gifts our choicest treasures here, 

To celebrate the glorious Fourth, and this centennial year. 
America.— 

Beloved ones! with joy I see your smiling faces here, 

And listen to your full report of each progressive yeaf. 

Stand forth and tell what each has done, my children strong and 

true,— 

Industry! as your time is short, suppose we hear from you. 
Industry.— 

Where the primeval forest stood, a thousand cities rise ; 

Ten thousand churches upward point in warning to the skies ; 

Millions of looms are weaving fast, with tireless, rapid hands; 

Railroads now bind the continent with solid iron bands. 


re.— 
I’ve made the howling wilderness to blossom as the rose; 
Where once the sand blew hot and fierce, the wheat now freely 
grows; 
And cattle, from the western plains, go forth in herds to feed 
The hungry poor in distant lands, wherever there is need. 
Electricity.— 
I’ve placed a girdle round the world, and underneath the deep ; 
Without regard to time or space, from pole to pole I leap ; 
The darkest places of the world now shine with flashing light, 
And, more than all of this, in truth, I’ve learned to read and 
write. 
Science.— 
All things on earth and in the air I measure, small and great ; 
The orbits of the starry host with ease I calculate ; 
I heal the sick and teach the wise, and banish every pain; 
And things that seem a useless waste I bring to use again. 


Wealth.— 
From California’s golden shore to realms of crystal ice, 
The nations multiply their gains by taking my advice ; 
Your bonds are known in every land, and treasured near and far, 
And by the next Centennial year your bills may be at par. 


Literature.— 

New books are published every day, some worthy of the name; 

Our authors now in foreign lands are slowly getting fame; 

Our magazines are wide awake, the children’s joy and pride ; 

Our schools the best the sun can see in all his journey wide. 

Commerce.— 

Our flag now floats in every breeze, our prows all waves divide ; 

Our goods are sent to every land, and scattered far and wide; 

We gather gems from Afric’s shores, where golden torrents roll, 

And oil from where the freezing waves defend the northern pole. 
America.— 

I hear with joy your welcome words of faithful duty done, 

But in your noble company I see a silent one. 

Approach my dearest, purest child, and fearlessly proclaim 

The progress made by honest truth, the best-enduring fame. 
Integrity. — 

Alas! I sadly must confess my labors are in vain,— 

For public men too often fall before the greed of gain; 

The thirst for fame has been too much for many a noble soul, 

And self, of many a patriot heart, has gained the full control. 
America.— 

With sorrow and distress I hear this story, sad, but true,— 

But next Centennial year shall be a brighter one for you; 

The faithless ones shall bow in dust before your warning voice, 

And our next set of public men shall make your heart rejoice. 


All kneel before AMERICA and sing the closing chorus.— 


We hail the age of truth and right, when patriots shall be 
Like those of old, from selfish aims and low ambitions free ; 
And truth and progress onward go, forever hand in hand, 
And our beloved country make the greatest, purest land. 


Note.—These verses can be spoken, if preferred, singing only the opening and 
closing chorus. 

* This excellent article is taken from the ‘“‘ Wide Awake,” by permission of the 
publishers, D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. Each number of this magazine will con- 
tain dialogues and recitations suited to both day and Sunday-school concert use. 
Price $2.00 per year, 20 cents single number. Send for specimen to the editor 


of this department. 


THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 
BY ABBIE H. MORRILL. 


Ring, Boston bells, ring out loud peals 
Far on the summer air, 
And rouse the sons of liberty 
To save this house of prayer. 
Our fathers built this honored pile 
In brave and olden days, 
And gathered here to worship God 
With sound of prayer and praise. 
These very walls are eloquent 
With voices of the past, 
They tell the deeds our sires have done : 
Shall not the record last ? 
Though sound of British horse and foot 
Was heard along these aisles, 
Oppression yielded to the right, 
And peace upon us smiles. 
Our country boasts no castle old 
Or grand cathedral gray ; 
And shall this brave historic shrine 
Be rudely torn away? 
Torn from the hearts of those who held 
Its sacred presence dear ? 
No! from New-England hills resounds 
This answer loud and clear : 
This landmark old, along the shore 
Of the receding past, 
’ Shall shine out like a beacon-light 
Both brightly and steadfast. 
While onward roll the centuries, 
And brave and true our land— 
A guard of right and liberty, 
| pe may the “ Old South” stand. 


ONE LITTLE GIRL. 
BY. M. B. C. SLADE. 


Two little feet on the entry floor ; 

Two little hands at the school-room door. 
Two little lips with a morning kiss ; 

One little girl we shall always miss. 


Two little feet walk the heavenly mead ; 
Two little hands will the angels lead ; 
Two little lips sing the new-made song ; 
One little girl in the angel throng. 

God knoweth best, whom to call to go; 
God knoweth best whom to leave below ; 
Blest be the name of our Lord, let us say, 
Blest when he giveth, or taketh away! 


THE BURYING- BEETLE. 
BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


I rested on a knoll in the woods, 

The stirring, summer woods; and the broods 

Of ne little ants swarmed around, 

From their cunning chambers, deep underground. 
And the noisy, buzzing bees flitted by, 

While afar the gauzy, blue Dr. both 

Hovered o’er the shady pool, like a dream, 

To the rippling, cadenced music of the stream. 
When within a little space, near my side, 

Saw I such a curious thing |— never tried 

Any sexton, grim and steady, more intent 

On his digging, than this sexton that I meant. 

Lay a poor, dead sparrow there, and beneath 
Plied a beetle, black and orange, with a sheath 
Like a visor on his head, for a spade, 

Turning up the furrows deep where it laid. 

For three hours did the beetle dig and toil, 
Settling deep and deeper down in the soil. 

‘Then from out the sparrow’s grave did he crawl, 
And upon his victim’s back dozing sprawl, 

Not stirring for an hour, by my watch,— 

On the pretty bird a black and yellow blotch. 
Suddenly he rouses, lively, from his sleép, 

And, descending to his ugly hole so deep, 

Pulls the feathers with his claws, sure and slow, 
Till he’s buried in the earth, loose and low. 

Then out hurries Sexton Beetle, on my life ! 

Just bethinking him of that dull drone, his wife. . 
While his footsteps such a carrion-scent emit, 
That it poisons all the air where I sit. 

Soon return the scrawny couple, and, the wonder ! 
"Neath that rugged mound both scuttle, to their plunder. 
So they take the sparrow’s body for their larder, 
And their nursery, too, and lay their eggs with ardor. 
But when all is done, I think, they’ll come to light 
For another sexton-job, day or night. 


THE FLOWER -BASKET. 
(Motion-song for very little ones.) 


Each child unites fingers and hands so as to form a little basket. When sing- 
ing “‘la, la,” the basket is swinging to and fro, keeping time with the music. 
The children may sing in their seats, or standing ina circle, or in opposite rows. 
The effect is very pretty. 

We the slender twigs are taking, 

And nice little baskets mekinn 

From the lovely rosy bowers, 

We will fill them with sweet flowers ; 

To our parents we will bring them, 

And a pretty song will sing them, 

La, la, la, la, la, la, Look here, papa! 

La, la, la, la, la, la, Look here mamma! 


From ‘“ Songs for Little Folks,” published by Biglow & Main, New York. 


Price 25 cents. Send to the editor of this department. ‘ 
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REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 
Summer in Liebenstein.—( Continued.) 

In the course of the summer many visitors, among them some well 
known and important, came to Liebenstein, seeking out “the old 
children’s friend in Marienthal.” Of this number was Dr, Gus- 
tavus Kiihne, the well-known poet, and at that time editor of the 
Europa, He entered into our circle with all his warmth of heart, 
and brightened it with his charming humor. 

Froebel and his strivings were known to him, at that time, only 
through hearsay; and he had come to Marienthal, as he said, 
“not to study new methods, but to give himself up to dolce far- 
niente, and the enjoyment of nature.” 

It was especially difficult, at all times, to induce the visitors at 
Liebenstein-baths to go to Marienthal for the serious purpose of 
being converted to anew method ; for the other walks were more 
attractive to the majority; and, at a watering place, people gladly 
avoid all intellectual éxertion. 

“But one afternoon a féw ladies and getitlemen made the plan of 
visiting the “ Mofgeéfithor,” iti the Altenstein, arid calling’ at Marien- 
thal on their return, Dr.”Kithne joined the party without know- 
ing of this intention; and when, during the walk, I alluded to the 
projectéd visit to"Froébel, he bégan to Banter ‘me about my en- 
thusiasm for “ panacéas for the rédéniption of the world,” adding 
that “every possible advantage, Froebel’s method included, might 
be found in the ideas of Pestalozzi, who had already uttered the 
great word of our’ time for educational reform ; and there was 
nothing to be done*but to build farther on that foundation. 
“tan Froebel* desire more than*aneducation con- 
formed ‘to'‘nature from‘ the cradle“up ; ‘the*grouding of all in- 
struction upon observation ; the union’of ‘physical labor with learn- 
ing ; avoiding all artificial props, or the forcing of matters foreign 
Pestalozzi has offered all this 

ly.” 

“ Froebel’s method,” I replied, ‘‘ not Only harmonizes with that 
of Pestalozzi, but ‘receives “into itself whateVer is‘ good and right in 
the old méthods ; and not this only; but it*has'also something new 
and different to offer itself. “But I look fieither upon it nor the 
system of Pestalozzi as ‘a’panacea for the rétlemption of the 
world,’ for I see Very’Well ‘that as it has’*been in former times, so is 
it now: theré are needed*many and Various “levers to bring about 
the reforms’ demarided’by the times. ‘Theréfore, no irony. 

“In'tny opinion, Pestalozzi*and Ftoebelare both“laboring for the 
improvéttient of mankind, but in’different*fietds, one of which is as 
important as the other, “The“getefalprinciples enunciated by 
thenrboth’were already set forth by ttieir predecessors, and recog- 
nized by thinkers'as fast, ‘principal ‘thing is still 
complete “application of these “pfiticiples. “The practical means 
necessary and sufficient for this,'will by degrees be found, and put 
into’ the ‘hands of expérience by néw*prophets. 

“ Froebel’s ideas with respect to the earliest education, even from 
the cradle, are quite different from those-of Pestalozzi, if they do 
not even contradict them. They ‘are founded on a new view of 
the child’s nature ; and the practical means to carry out his ideas 
are offered by Froebel, not by Pestalozzi; for, by Froebel, the 
instinct and educational intuition ofthe mother are, for the first 
time, elevated to an intelligent mode of handling the children, and 
the right means for this are presented’to them, 

“ And if the earliest education is, in truth, to lay the foundation 
for all succeeding stages, then does it not become the most im- 
portant factor in human life? There can be no such thing as edu- 
cation in the cradle, tinléss'the Object’ of it“dnd the means for it are 
intelligetitly tetogtiized ‘and applied” by mothérs and teachers, 
Hithértd theré has been’ given dnly pliysical care, but education has 
to do" With ‘thé séul. “Fréebel “ted¢hes” the fight way to deal with 
the’ child's awakes from “unconsciousness ; and 
he it, bécaiise ‘he understarids clearly the relation between 
the urc0niscidus condition of childhood and the consciousness of 
the miatare spirit’in'thé mother. 

“Tat is’ oné'thing; ‘but in andther direction he goes beyond 
Pestalézzi ; ahd this is, that, instead of the principle of observation 
on‘ Which” PeSt&lozzi ‘fésts in the last afialysis, Froebel combines 
doing witWt dbstrbing ; then he lets children represent their observa- 
tion objectively, and certainly not by imitation, but freely out of 
remembrancethat théreby they may rise into inventive“ activity. 
In this way is Pestalozzi’s demand fully tealized—that of combining 
ability with krtowledge. 

“ The ‘using of labor as a means of edutation was limited’ by 
Pestalozzi to’ ‘mechanical ‘work’-and ‘Cultivation of ‘the ground. 
Froebel’s*method bahishes‘all‘that is ‘thérely mechanical, and Offers 
the means of methédically’exertising ‘the ‘limbs and’ senses’ with 
every productive work, tind #iso of whiting with a gymnastic of 
intellectual’ powers and“ capacities ;*children théreby are elevated 
to productive activity in thé full sefise of the word, and’ artistic con- 
Ception willbe bronght forth* whérever the inborn*capatity for it 


“Had not the intellecthal consciouiitiés’ that statips the produc- 


‘moral culture and the building up of personal character. 


— 


great significance for the education of the people—when the posi- 
tion of the working class is daily becoming differeat and higher, 
and the solution of the social question, in a great part, depends 
upon it ?” 

“The peculiarities of Froebel’s method are not yet sufficiently 
known to me,” said Dr, Kiihne, “to enable me to judge of their 
worth in this respect, but what you say excites me to a nearer ex- 
amination of it. But it is not the eccentricity of a method that 
brings complete salvation. The world has already heard many 
new methods, and seen many new ideas, and yet, on the whole; re- 
mains very much what it was.” 

“That I dispute,” I answered. “The world and the men in it 
are always changing, and have changed from the earliest batbarism 
to the present stage of culture, however slowly; and that is the 
consequence, in part, at least, of new methods and new ideas.” 

“ Yes,” said Kiihne; “ but the civilized barbarism yet remains ; 
meanwhile I am very far, as you know, from denying progress. 
And you shall be satisfied ; I will also interest myself in Froebel.” 

“If we weigh the worth of Froebel and Pestaloz#i with one 
another throughout,” I remarkad,” it may be said that educational 
reform owes to Pestalozzi a revolution in the nature of instruction, 
and thereby progress in the cultivation of the understanding ; while 
Froebel preéminently took up education as a whole, including 
Froebel’s 
education rests on one vital point not very easily to be discovered, 
and which will be entirely understood and valued only in the 
future time. é 

“ But what is the use of putting these men into the scales ; to 
each his own, They both were noble and excellent men ; true to 
nature and vigorous, as few men are; and they had this in common, 
that the doctrine of both grew out of an original ground, from 
spontaneous intuition, and was nothing artificial or reflected, and 
that is the guarantee of truth.” 

We had now arrived at the gate of Marienthal, and heard the 
voices of the children singing in the kindergarten, whom Froebel 
often led himself in the afternoon, in order to give to his pupils in- 
struction in the manner of conducting the movement plays. He 
was in the midst of the troop of little ones when we entered. 

(To be continued.) 


SPECIMEN LESSONS IN PLAYING WITH 
SECOND GIFT. 


FIRST LESSON. 
The kindergartner takes the wooden ball in her hand, and if 
there are enough for each child, places one in each child’s hand. 
She holds the worsted ball in her other hand, suspended by a 
string. The child’s thoughts are to be drawn out by questioning. 
The child has already handled the worsted balls, and talked 
about their colors a great deal; and on being asked what 
the wooden ball is, the child will undoubtedly say a dali. 
“Ts it like this ball?” Most of them will say “Yes.” “Is it 
exactly like this ball?” “No.” “ What isthe difference?” “It 
is brownish,” “it is smooth,” “it is hard,” will doubtless be the 
answers, if both balls are handled (as they should be), “ What is 
the hard ball made of?” “ Of wood.” ‘“ Roll it; which rolls the 
easiest ? why does the hard one roll the easiest ?” “ Because it is 
smoothest,” they will probably answer. ‘ What is the difference 
between the two balls ?”” “One is hard, the other soft.” ‘* What 
is the soft one made of?” “ Woollen yarn.” “ Where does the 
woollen yarn come from?” “From the sheep’s back,” is an an- 
swer that may be drawn out. ‘“ Where does the wooden ball come 
from?” Some child will probably know that wood comes from 
trees ; if not, the information must be given. 
“ What else do you see in this room that is made of wood?” 
“ Chairs, tables, doors,” etc. ‘Do they all look just alike?” 
“No;” (and different colors will be mentioned—the veins of the 
wood, perhaps. It is well to have sticks of different kinds of 
wood to show ; and to point out the direction of the grains, and the 
marks of the ducts in the ends of the wood; the comparative soft- 
ness of different woods; the comparative weights ; which burn 
most easily, and why one holds more heat than another. All the 
time of this first lesson may be spent upon the material, and the 
children’ will be delighted, meanwhile, with rolling the balls, and 
picking them up when they fall from the table. They can be 
taught at this moment that the wooden balls must never be thrown 
about, for fear of hurting some one. 
SECOND LESSON. 
Holding a cube in her hand, the kindergartner says, “ What is 
the difference between this wooden ball and this block?” “The 
bléck has flat sides,” “ corners,” “edges,” will soon be answered 
by the children. ; 
“ Is it not like the ball in anything?” “ Yes, itis made of wood ; 
it is smooth and hard.” “Tell me how it is different. Can you 
roll it?’ “No.” “Why not?” “It is flat on the sides, and 
stands.” “ What does it do when you push it?” “It moves a 
little way, and there stops.” “Can you make it move entirely across 
the table like the ball? How can you doit?” ‘By pushing it 
very hard.” “ How many sides has jt?” Various answers will be 
given, and some may be right; but certainty can only be attained 
by teaching how to count it systematically. This is done by telling 
the children to put a finger on the top side, for instance, and count 
one ; now on the opposite side, which they will soon find. “ How 


THE 


tive'work of’ an author, and makes it‘his Own spiritual property, a 


many do those make?” “Two sides—upper and under.” . “ Now 


the 
i and the result will soon man 


touch the right-hand side with a finger of your right hand, and the 
opposite side with a finger of your left hand ; how many sides have 
you touched now?” “Two, and with the other two that miakes 
four.” “Now touch the front side and the opposite one to that. 
How many sides have you touched now?” “ Two, and that makes 
six in all.” Some of the children cannot count six, and must be 
helped. Itis no matter if they do not remember the numbers, if 
they have understood what is meant by opposite sides. “ Are 
there any more sides?” Some will see that there are not; the 
youngest children may require to repeat the process of counting 
many times before apprehending this. It is curious to see how 
they like to count them over and over again. 

Counting the sides is enough for one lesson. A little spon- 
taneous play with the blocks may follow. The ball can be placed 
on the cube ; the children be asked what it looks like, and if they 
see no resemblance to anything, something can be suggested. A 
monument, for instance: and the talk can be about a monument, 
which will bring out many moral ideas, Talk must accompany all 
these play lessons, and everything can be personified in true child- 
like fashion. 

THIRD LESSON, 

This repeats the first one; then ask, “ What else has this block 
beside flat sides?” “Corners.” “ How many corners?” Four 
on top, and four that touch the table are easily counted. Some of 
the children can count the whole eight. “Has the ball any cor- 
ners?” “No.” “ How do the corners feel when you press the block 
in your hand?” “They prick and hurt.” “ What else do you 
see in the room that has corners?” ‘ Tables and book-cases,” etc. 
Som times little children strike their heads upon the corners of the 
furniture and hurt them very much. Let them look at the furni- 
ture, and see if any of the corners are rounded off, so that people 
will not get hurt if they hit them. Tell stories about carefulness 
and dangers in running about; but be careful not to do as foolish 
people often de, blame inanimate things that children hurt them- 
selves with, Rather take the opportunity to speak of the differ- 
ence between beings that know when they hurt others and things 
that do not know. 

There cannot be too much prattle over everything done, or too 
much encouragement of the children’s prattle. The most timid 
will thus learn to express themselves ; and one of the first obj 
to be gained in kindergarten is to tempt the child to express him- 
self, Crudity of ideas can only thus be detected, and definiteness 
and clearness taught. Children’s perceptions are not always clear ; 


need to be illuminated by the questioning of maturer minds, 
Yrest itself in their way of looking at 


every thing. 
FOURTH LESSON, 


“ What else do you find on this block besides sides and corners ?”’ 
° es.” “How many edges?” This requires many counti 
“ Why are there more edges than corners?” At last it will 
discovered that one corner is made by two edges re The 
edges of things in the room can thus be counted with much 
pleasure and fun. 

FIFTH LESSON, 

“ What is the shape of the other block in your box?” The chil- 
dren will probably call it a roller. ‘* Why do you call it a roller ?” 
“ Because it can be rolled.” ‘Can it be rolled just like the ball ?” 
“No; not just like the ball.” “Why?” “ Because it is not all 
round,” “ What else is it like besides the ball?” “It is like the 
flat-faced block.” ‘ On how many sides is it flat?” “ Two sides.” 
“ Has it corners like the flat-faced block ?” “No corners.” “ Has 
it edges?” “Yes.” “How many edges?” “Two,” “ What is 
the shape of the ends?” “ Round.” “It is like two things, is it ? 
What two things?” “Like the ball where it is round, and like 
the flat-faced block where it is flat.” ‘“ What can it do like the 
ball?’ “Itcanroll.” ‘ What can it do like the flat-faced block ?” 
“ It can stand still.” “ What is it good for?” It can be suggested 
that it will roll out the clay like the rolling-pin. “ What is the 
rolling-pin generally used for ?” “ To roll the pie-crust and cake.” 
“ Can this G used for pie-crust and cake?” “Yes.” “Now, play 
making pies with your roller.” “ May we have some clay to play 
with?” “The next time we have the clay you shall have these 
rollers to use ; arid then I shall like to have you made a roller out 
of the clay, and see if you can make it as even and nice as this.”’ 
(This was a delightful prospect, and carried out successfully, 
though not so easily as at first suppo 

“ Which of these three blocks differ most from each other ?” 
“The ball and the flat-faced block.” “Things that are very dif- 
ferent are called opposites, and then we can always find something 
that will connect opposites, by being something like both. What 
connects the ball and the flat-faced block ?” “ The roller.” “ Now 
think of some other two things that are very different. Let it be 
two animals. Let one be a bird.” Perhaps a cow or a fish will be 
given as an opposite. ‘‘ What is the difference between a bird and 
afish?” “One flies in the air, the other swims in the water.” 
“ Are they not alike in anything? What connects them together ?” 


‘1“ Both have heads,” “ both have tails ;” “they both float—one in 


the air and one in the water.” “ What part of the fish is like the 
bird’s wings ?”’ “The fins.” “ Then the fins connect the bird and 
the fish, as well as the heads and the tails. So you see they are 
opposites in some things and alike in others. How are you like 
birds ? What is the part of you like birds’ wings?” “Arms.” 
“ Yes, your arms connect you with the birds and the fishes. All 
the animals are connected together by some thing, if they are ever 
so different in other things. How are you likeaworm?” “Ihave 
a head and a mouth and a stomach, and so has a worm.” “Do 
ou move about like a worm?” “No; a worm wriggles along 
without feet, and I run on my feet, and have long legs.’ 

Analogies of this sort should always be followed out in these 
lessons, even if they at first seem far-fetched. The children’s 
minds expand under them. 

Of cgurse the above are but a few of the lessons which can be given 
on theSecond Gift. It should not be used in the kindergarten more 
than once a week, and then it will last, to suggest certain classes 
of ideas, throughout the course. Making monuments to persons 
loved and admired, and justifying them by what can be said o1 


them, is an infinite resource, after all their material accidents are 
exhausted. M. M. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. * 

Be.rast.—The schools of the city of Belfast closed, June 23, 
with thorough examinations in every grade by the superintending 
school committee, showing good results of work done. The ex- 
hibition of the high school, under the charge of A. H. Kelley, was 
most gratifying. Besides readings and declamations, a number of 
creditable original essays were presented. Prizes were awarded 
to Misses Maud Milliken and Isa G. Poor, and to Masters Ernest 
Stone, Wm. R. Howard, and John E. Bragdon. At the close of 
the exercises Rev. Mr. Ross, chairman of the committee, expressed 
his gratification, and that of his associates, at the fine appearance 
of the school, and at its rapid improvement and increased efficiency. 

PITTSFIELD.—The examinations at the Maine Central Institute 
occured June 27 and 28. Tuesday evening, June 27, prize declama- 
tions were given by gentlemen of third class in college prepara- 
tory course. Wednesday evening original declamations by gentle- 
men of second class. Essays by ladies of same class. Thursday 
the graduating exercises of first class, after which a procession 
proceeded to the Lancey House, where a dinner was served. Inthe 
evening there was a promenade concert at the chapel. The grad- 
uating class consists of 22 members. 


HALLOWELL.—The second anniversary of the Classical and 
Scientific Academy of this city was observed by an address.,in the 
Baptist church by Professor Barbour, of Bangor Theological In- 
stitution, on Monday evening, June 26, followed by the graduating 
exercises at the same place on Tuesday afternoon. The address 
of Professor Barbour on the “ Necessity, Harmony, and Benevo- 
lence of Law,” was a finished production, evincing much thought 
and sterling common sense, and was listened to with profound at- 

ention bya large and appreciative audience. The exercises of 
the graduating class on Tuesday afternoon were of a high order. 
Rev. Mr. Burr is principal of the school. 


Lewiston.—The Lewiston High School anniversary occurred 
last Friday at the City Hall. The class numbered 29, and has 
had so members, and ranks 94.4. Clara L. Hamilton leads. Fri- 
day evening there was a reception, attended by the class and their 
friends. 

AUBURN.—The Auburn school committee have re-elected Mr. 
A®_ Fish_principalof the high school, and Miss Litchfield, as- 
sistant. Miss Perley, one of the assistants, has resigned her 
position with the view of pursuing the study of modern lan- 
guages in Germany and France for two or three years. Mr. John 
A. Morrill was elected to the vacancy as instructor in Latin. He 
is a member of the present graduating class at Bowdoin, and is 
one of the first scholars in his class. He is a son of Judge Mor- 
rill of Auburn. Miss Emma F. King has been selected precep- 
tress of the grammar school. The Auburn schools are prosper- 
ing admirably under the present corps of instructors. 

WATERVILLE. — The commencement exercises of Waterville 
Classical Institute occurred June 29. Eleven young ladies grad- 
uated from the collegiate course ; 32 gentlemen and one lady from 
the preparatory course, a great part of whom will enter Colby 
University. The exercises were of marked interest, conferring 
honor on teachers and pupils. 

WARREN.— Warren Free High School closed a very success- 
ful year of good work on Friday, June 24. The examination in 
all the branches show good work done by both Principal and the 
assistant, Mrs. O.S. Eaton. We could hardly particularize, yet 
the general tone and spirit of the school has been sustained 
through tais year as heretofore. The exercises received many 
commendations from the crowded house. Congratulatory remarks 
were made by Rev. L. Goodrich, Messrs. Starrett and Hinkley. 
The general tone was that the essays and other exercises, and 
manner of rendering, were of a high order, and spoke much for 
the excellence of the school. 

BipDEFoRD.—The high school of this city graduated a class of 
13-7 ladies and 6 gentlemen—the joth ult. Ten graduated last 
year. These two classes have secured to the school a valuable 
organ. 

— The twentieth annual exhibition of the Eaton Family School 
was held in Norridgewock last week. The prize for excellence in 
declamation was awarded to Harry A. Sanders of Greenville, 
and the prize for reading to Ida Taylor of Norridgewock. A levee 
followed in the evening. 

— Mr.G. J. Nelson is to take charge of China Academy this 
fall, and his reputation as a teacher will bring a large number of 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

TiLTon. — Commencement at the N. H. Conference Seminary 
and Female College, June 18-22, was perhaps the most successful 
occasion of the kind in the history of the institution. The re- 
union of the alumni, which was made an important feature, drew 
together an unusually large number of the former students, and 
the interest of the exercises called in large audiences of the neigh- 
boring residents. The anniversary sermon, delivered on Sunday 
afternoon, by President Robinson, upon the Divine Provisions for 
the Culture of the Aisthetic Faculties, was a very able and fin- 
ished discourse. 

The examinations continued through Monday and Tuesday. 


and the appearance of the classes was universally commended. 
The address before the graduating class was given on Monday 
evening, by Colonel R. H. Conwell, of Boston. The speaker had 
demanded a high price for his lecture, and by an imposing array of 
newspaper testimonials he had advertised himself as standing 
among the best orators of the country. The feeling of the audi- 
ence, after listening to the lecture, was that they had been imposed 
upon. The gentleman is an interesting talker, but he should learn 
that sophomoric dash is not enough to constitute a great orator. 

The address before the theological class on Tuesday evening, 
by Rev. D. Stevenson, D.D., of Lawrence, was full of valuable 
thoughts most felicitously expressed. It was given without notes, 
and gave strong proof of the mental energy and finished scholar. 
ship of the speaker. 

The alumni reunion on Wednesday was a very enjoyable occa- 
sion, and too full of good things to be described in this note. 
The concert by the students in the music departments, on Wednes- 
day evening, was attended by a full audience, who listened intently 
till nearly eleven o’clock. 

The exercises of the graduating class on Thursday drew an au- 
dience that filled every available part of space in the hall. The 
class numbered 29, 17 of whom participated in the exercises. 
The announcement was made, by the board of trustees, that 
it had been voted to continue the lease of the building to Presi- 
dent Robinson, and that that gentleman had accepted. The an- 
nual concert and levee in the evening closed this most interesting 
anniversary, which is pronounced by an old resident to be the best 
ever seen in Tilton. 

Dover.—The N. H. Superintendent of Public Instruction gives 
a flattering account of the exhibition made by our schools at the 
Centennial. He says that when the judges in the department of 
Education and Science at the International Exposition were ex- 
amining our State educational exhibit, the Hon. A. D. White, 
LL.D., President of Cornell University, in looking over the volume 
of written spelling exercises furnished by the Belknap grammar 
school, was so well pleased with the manner that spelling was 
taught there, he addressed the other judges: “ Here, gentlemen, 
is the true way of teaching and learning spelling. The only illus- 
tration I have ever seen, and just what I have preached in New 
York.” He made special note of that work. The judges were 
also interested in looking over the writtex. examination papers from 
the high school, and the map and written work from the Sawyer 
School. We are informed, tod, b¥'the same person, that our city, 
by the photographs, and plans of school-buildings, and scholars’ 
written work, makes an excellent show.—Z”guirer. 


Derry. — The sixtieth anniversary of Pinkerton Academy oc- 

curred on Friday, June 16. The exercises consisted of declama- 
tions, essays, and music, and were held in the Congregational 
church, drawing a large audience. The diplomas were presented 
by Dea. John Pinkerton, of Derry. A concert in the evening, 
under the direction of Mr. Sanborn of Manchester, was very en- 
tertaining. 
East Derry. — Adams Female Academy closed on Tuesday, 
June 20. After the examination of classes, Monday and Tuesday, 
the graduating exercises of the class of ’76 took place in the af- 
ternoon of Tuesday, in the Academy Hall. The exercises were 
compositions, recitations of poetry, and select readings. A 
marked feature of the occasion was the singing of Miss Ellen T. 
Sargent of St. Johnsbury, Vt., accompanied by Miss Myra Web- 
ster of Manchester, pianist. Both were past graduates of the 
academy. Mrs. Crawford, the music teacher, performed ably on 
the piano. The decorations of the hall spoke volumes of praise 
for the young ladies. One picture attracted all eyes : it was a life- 
sized one of the late lamented president, Dr. S. H. Taylor, which 
had just been put into Academy Hall; on whose life-work the 
Rev. Mr. Parker, of Ashburnham, Mass., made such eloquent re- 
marks in his address to the graduating class. Hon. Jeseph 
Kidder, of Manchester, was present, and made a speech of great 
power and earnestness. Remarks were made also by Rev. Da- 
vid Bremen of Boxford, and Rev. Charles bern bf Manchester. 
The autumn term is to commence Aug. 30. 


MERRIMACK. — A very pleasing public-school exhibition was 
given on Friday, June 23, at the Town Hall. The main feature of 
the exercises was the competition for the Parker prizes. These 
prizes were offered by Carmi M. Parker, Esq., in accordance with 
what we understand to be a custom inaugurated some three years 
since, and for which the donor gives the credit to Rev. C. L. Hub- 
bard for having first suggested it. Each of the twelve school dis- 
tricts of the town was represented by teachers and scholars, and 
the spirit of friendly rivalry between the various districts was 
very evident. There was a general expression of the opinion that 
these competitive exercises were productive of much good. 

— We are sorry to learn that another of our active educational 
workers has left the State. We refer to Prof. R. E. Avery, of 
Tilton. He is to be connected with the Troy Conference Acad- 
emy, Poultney, Vt. Professor Avery has our thanks for aid in 
the support of the New-Hampshire department of THE New- 
EN@LAND, and our best wishes for success in his new field of labor. 

— One of the wealthy men of Winchester having been asked 
concerning the high school of that town, replied that he did not 
know whether it was in session or not. 

— District No. 8, Keene, has.in all five scholars—average num- 
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VERMONT. 

Winpsor.—The following is the report of the Windsor High 
School for the term ending June 21, 1876: Whole number of pu- 
pils, 59 ; aggregate attendance, 3,583 ; average daily attendance, 57 ; 
cases of tardiness, none. The school is still under the charge of 
the same teachers that it has been for the past five years,—Marsh 
O. Perkins as principal, and Miss Rowena A. Pollard as assistant,— 
who have labored hard and assiduously for the progress of the 
pupils, and to them is due the high character which the school sus. 
tains throughout the State. Graduating Class—Wm. H. Hoising- 
ton, Fred. I. Mann, Wm. L. Pierce, Wm. H. Stocker, Wm. Tea- 
han, Frank P. Whitcomb, Lillia B. Horton, Jennie E. Marston, 
Clara A. McIndoe, Carrie Thompson, Angie E. Weld, Nancy E, 
Whitton, Carrie A. Williams—13. 

NEwport.—The trustees of the academy and graded school have 
engaged as principal for the year, to commence in August next, 
Chas. G. Steele, A. M. A complete course of study, with all 
necessary regulations, will be prepared, and every facility will be 
afforded pupils in all branches of study. The academy will offer 
inducements to students, the coming year, equal, if not superior, to 
any school in this section of Vermont. 

Woopstock.—The closing exercises of the Woodstock High 
School were attended by a larger audience than on any former oc- 
casion, The school-room looked very attractive, and everything 
passed off pleasantly. The programme consisted of essays by the 
members of the graduating class, together with declamations and 
recitations. 

CAVENDISH.—Miss Ella Wheeler, of Ludlow, has closed her 
third term. The members of her school are young, but the classes 
in geography and mental arithmetic reviewed their lessons for the 
term admirably. 

RANDOLPH.—The exercises of the graduating class of the Nor- 
mal occurred Friday evening, the 23d ult., and of the thirty can- 
didates for graduation, not one failed. Class-tree exercises were 
held Thursday evening, followed by an address before alumni, stu- 
dents, and citizens, by Rev. W. S. Blaisdell, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at that place. Friday morning a pleasant affair 
took place just after the review in reading and calisthenics, con- 
ducted by Miss Alice M. Guernsey. One of the young ladies of 
the graduating class presented, in behalf of the school, an elegant 
silver cake-basket to Miss Guernsey, who was taken completely by 
surprise, and so overcome at this new testimonial of love that she 
could hardly reply. Miss Guernsey is a wide-awake, energetic 
teacher, keeping fully up with the times in her methods of teaching, 
and it is much to be regretted by all that she does not return in 
the fall. Constant teaching for some time has so worn upon her 
that she has at last yielded to the anxious solicitations of her 
friends, and consented to rest for atime. She has been connected 
with the Narmal School at Randolph four years, and has won many 
warm friends, whose disappointment is great at losing so valued a 
friend and teacher. Mr. Leavenworth has reasons for encourage- 
ment in his school. Everything bears the marks of prosperity, and 
the school is increasing in popularity, The school buildings are 
now commodious, the library and apparatus quite complete, and 
the reading-room is supplied with a respectable number of papers 
and magazines. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT.—At the last commencement thirty- 
two candidates received the degree of the doctor of medicine ; 
twelve that of bachelor of arts ; four that of bachelor of philosophy, 
and one that of civil engineer. Degree of A.B., in course, was 
conferred on Hon, Wm. A. Wheeler, who was for two years mem- 
ber of the class of ’38; and on Gov. Asahel Peck, who was for 
three years a student in the university. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Mr. D. S. Farnham, after a decade of faithful labor as prin- 
cipal of Mason School, Newton Center, resigned his position last 
week at the close of the school year. The city of Newton has 
never had a more conscientious, devoted, and successful teacher. 
The Mason School, which was under his immediate charge, has 
ever stood second to no other in the city of Newton. In addition 
to the Mason School, Mr. Farnham has had a general supervision 
of the schools at Newton Upper, and Newton Lower Falls, and 
Newton Highlands. It is with deep regret that every teacher 
under him, and the parents of all the children, receive the an- 
nouncement of his resignation. The graduating class remembered 
him by very generous gifts as an expression of their high esteem 
and regard. 

BROOKFIELD.—The exercises of the fourth annual graduation 
of the Brookfield High School took place on Wednesday evening, 
June 28, at 8.00 o’clock, in the presence of a large audience. 
The readings, declamations, and music were of a centennial and 
patriotic character ; and this feature was particularly agreeable, 
and even better relished than the usual essays. The music was 
pleasing, and was under the direction of Mr. J. Vinton, instructor, 
with Miss Hattie R. Crosby as pianist, who generously gave their 
services to the town. The high-school course is for three years, 
and twelve scholars received the diplomas to which they were en- 
titled. Most of the class entered the school at a time when want 
of proper gradation placed them under the great disadvantage of 
being nearly two years behind the applicants of to-day. All have 
done more than could be reasonably expected, and some who have 
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taken elective studies, are considerably in advance of the require- 
ments. Ten of the graduates have been in school three years, 
two four years. Previous to the adoption of a course and the 
giving of diplomas, few remained longer than two years. . . . 
A voluntary contribution resulted in the sum of $26.85, which was 
given to the Center Grammar School to pay the debt due on their 
organ. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE.—The public schools of this city closed last week 
for a vacation of nine weeks. The regular quarterly meeting of 
the school committee occurred on Friday evening, June 30. Prof. 
John H. Appleton was chosen member of the committee, in the 
place of Prof. Geo, I. Chase, resigned. The quarterly report of 
Superintendent Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., was read. It presented 
the interest and duties of parents, and their responsibilities in the 
education of their children. The annual election of teachers was 
made, most of those previously on the list being re-elected. On 
recommendation of the committee on the high school, resolutions 
were passed that the third and fourth classes of that school occupy 
the Fountain street school building, three rooms in the same to be 
refitted for them. The committee on music reported good prog- 
ress during the year, That on drawing and penmanship also re- 
ported satisfactory progress. The construction of the proposed 
high school building seems to be in a “ dead-lock.” 


High School Exhiaition,— The annual exhibition of the 
graduating class of the Providence high school took place in 
Music Hall. The class numbers 42, and is the largest ever gradu. 
ated since the establishment of the school. The delivery of the 
orations and the reading of the essays were all marked by a great 
degree of excellence in elocution, and particularly by a lack of 
that over-precision of utterance so apt to destroy the effect of just 
emphasis and modulation. While every word was clear, the tone 
was natural, and the appearance of the pupils, although the tri- 
colored ribbons that bound the essays trembled in the hands of 
more than one of the young ladies, was graceful and fitting, and 
showed training and associations to fit them for good society. 

During the exercises by the pupils, several chorus pieces were 
sung with excellent effect, and at their conclusion the following 
hymn, written by Miss Leavitt, in memory of a former teacher, 
was sung: 

With sorrow is chastened our joy to-day, 

For one whom we honored and held most dear 
Has passed from our lingering gaze away, 

And dim are our eyes with the rising tear. 


Ah! heavy the loss, when we meet no more 

The strong, tender heart that we could but love! 
But joy for the spirit set free, to soar 

From twilight below to the day above. 


For labor well done there is rich reward ; 
For victory won, is a crown laid by; 

For such as while serving await their Lord,— 
’Tis gain, oh! ’tis glory for such to die. 


Warner's Commercial College. — Exercises of an _ interest- 
ing character were held at Warner’s Commercial College, Friday 
afternoon, June 30, comprising declamations by several members 
of the graduating class. The attention which of late has been 
given to the subject of elocution at this institution, has resulted in 
a very marked improvement of its students. The varied style of 
delivery demanded in the several selections presented, gave evi- 
dence of a discriminating taste on the part of the participants, 
and also affords gratifying evidence of the success attend- 
ing the method of teaching this branch by Mr. W. M. Willward. 
The exercises closed with the presentation of diplomas to the 
graduates by the principal. The practical benefit of a commercial 
school in a business community cannot be over-estimated, and the 
appreciation of Mr. Warner’s efforts in the successful manage- 
ment of the college is fully shown by the fact that the institution 
has outgrown its present accommodations. The change for some 
time past contemplated will soon be made, the entire fourth floor 
of the Hoppin Homestead Building having been arranged for the 
special accommodation of the college, which will commence its 
fall session about the first of September. 

Woonsocket. — A correspondent of the Providence Fournal 
Says of the closing exercises of the high school on Friday, June 
30th: “I can truly say that the performances at Woonsocket, 
yesterday, fully equaled those which I have ever listened to at 
our commencements. The graduating class consisted of James 
Austin, Jr.. Henry Clinton Hubbard, Clara Etta Sherry, Jennie 
Mason Ballou, and Lenette Bertha Mowry, all of Woonsocket, and 
each of whom spoke.” 

NIANTIC. — The school went picnicing on Friday, June jo. 
Good music, interesting school exercises, nice refreshments in 
abundance, and wide-awake remarks by Rev. S. S. Griswold, of 
Hopkinton. 

WaRWICK.— 7vachers’ Meeting.—The Warwick teachers’ meet- 
ing was held Saturday, July 1, commencing at 10 o’clock, and was 
a season of pleasant interest to those present. Mrs. Carpenter 
read a piece entitled “The Slave Mother.” The question as to 
whether the higher branches of education should be taught in our 
village schools was opened in the affirmative by Mr. Daniel P. 
Spencer, of Arctic, and in the negative by Mr. O. P. Clarke, of 
Centreville, followed by Messrs. Taylor, Whitford, and Nye. 

Coventry Cenrre.—The public school in this place closed 
its spring term Friday, June 23. Declamations, singing, with an 
examination of the various classes, formed the programme for the 


afternoon. The pupils in their recitations and speaking did well, 
and gave satisfaction to both teacher and visitors. William C. 
Townsend, the teacher, closes his labors here this term, and, as is 
naturally the case, the parting between instructor and pupils was 
a sad one. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEw BRITAIN.— Zhe State Normal School.—The examinations 
of the different classes of the State Normal School were held 
Friday morning, June 30, at Normal Hall. There was a large at- 
tendance, and the examinations were interesting and gave evidence 
of careful training. Among those present on the platform with 
the teachers and the State Board of Education was Yung Wing, 
who was made LL.D., on Thursday, by Yale College. The essays 
by the graduating class were read in the afternoon, at the South 
Church, to an audience of several hundred. The essays were at 
least of usual excellence, while the reading was exceedingly plain 
and distinct. In the matter of elocution this class no doubt sur- 
passed any of its numerous predecessors. 

Governor Ingersoll presented the diplomas, accompanied by a 
few appropriate words. Remarks were also made by Daniel B. 
Hagar, Ph.D., principal of the State Normal School at Salem, 
Mass. The last speaker was George C. Round, Esq., of Manas- 
sas, Va., a graduate of the Wesleyan University of Middletown, 
and who has been greatly instrumental in promoting common- 
school education in his own State. On the platform were also 
Judge Carpenter of the supreme court, Secretary Northrop, Hon. 
William H. Porter, and Rev. Mr. Whittlesey of Berlin. 

The next term of the Normal School opens with an examina- 
tion of candidates for admission, on Monday, September 4, 1876, 
at 2.00 p. m. 

CHESHIRE. — The Episcopal Academy of Connecticut. — The 
eighty-second anniversary of the Episcopal Academy took place 
Friday, June 30. The orations and elocution were of a high order. 
The valedictory, by Mr. George, was listened to with great inter- 
est. The Beach gold medal for excellence in studies and deport- 
ment was given to George E. Goodspeed of East Haddam, the 
Phillips mathematical silver medal to W. H. Hale of Meriden, 
the classical medal to T, N. George ; other medals to J. B. Coryell, 
for courteous deportment; G. H. Melville, deportment; J. K. 
Webster, military; Arthur B. Cook, general scholarship; T. N. 
George, elocution. Prizes of books were also distributed. The 
scholarship of the academy never stood higher than at present, 


‘which was evinced in the orations, which showed maturity of 


thought and grace of style. 

BRIDGEPORT.—Mr. H. M. Harrington, of South Adams, Mass., 
has been engaged as superintendent of schools in Bridgeport by 
the board of education, at a salary of $2,200. Mr. Harrington 
has filled the same position in South Adams under the consolli- 
dated system, and is a graduate of Amherst College. 

The commencement exercises of the Golden Hill Seminary of 
Bridgeport, took place Thursday evening, June 22. The spacious 
school room was tastefully decorated with evergreens, flags, and 
streamers. The attendance of friends of the school, and of the 
graduating class, was very large, so that many were compelled to 
seeR standing-room outside the open windows. The exercises 
were throughout of a most interesting and pleasing nature. Every 
arrangement was well ordered, well executed, and highly appre- 
ciated. Particular mention should be made of the two essays, 
“ The Ideal in Art” by Miss Clara Dunham, and “ Intellectual 
Culture” by Miss Ella Tomlinson. Both showed careful study, 
painstaking labor, a knowledge of the subjects, a delicacy of 
treatment, and a choice of language which would have done honor 
to many an older head. The essayists were liberally loaded with 
bouquets and baskets of flowers by admiring friends. The di- 
plomas were presented to the graduating class by Rev. Edwin 
Johnson in a few well-chosen remarks, full of sound advice. Miss 
Nelson is to be congratulated on being at the head of so excellent 
an institution. As a seminary for young ladies it is deserving not 
only of praise, but the support of the community. 

DANIELSONVILLE (otherwise West Killingly).—The Killingly 
High School, in this village, graduated its second class June 22. 
Five young ladies completed the course,—one other young lady, 
and six young men, had previously withdrawn from the class; one 
of the six to enter the Institute of Technloogy in Boston, the 
others to enter upon the earnest business of life. Thus it is usually 
the great majority of high-school graduates are girls. 


Commencement Notes. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


Omo Wasievan University. — The town of Delaware, Ohio, has been for 
some time past in a state of pleasant excitement. It is the birth-place of our 
next president, the educational home of his most gracious lady, and has a col- 
lege that is presided over by the silver-haired doctor of divinity who united 
them in matrimony. This made it natural that, when Governor Hayes was nom- 
inated, these associations of place and person should be called vividly to memory. 
But this political wave of bestirment had hardly passed over us when a still 
stronger one came, on the occasion ot the thirty-second commencement of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. And this day was doubly attractive for the reason 
that it was also the day of the inauguration of our new president, the Rev. L. H. 
Payne, LL.D., until recently pastor of St. Paul’s, in Cincinnati. 

The evening before commencement (Wednesday, June 28), the alumni in- 


dulged in a magnificent banquet in the halls of the library. Some three hun- 


dred were present. The toasts were brilliantly responded to by alumni form 
the frozen North and the sunny South, and were of all sorts, — ironical, social, 
gallant, religious, and political. Refreshments, toasts, talks, etc., could not be 
gotten through with before after midnight. It was therefore with some little 
self-denial that the participants found themselves again in the college grounds by 
8:30 o'clock on commencement morning. The forenoon was given to the inau- 
xural services ; the afternoon to the fifteen orators of the graduating class, and to 
the conferral of the degrees. First, in the morning, came the retiring speech of 
the acting-president, Dr. L. D. McCabe — a burst of very heart-stirring elo- 
quence; then the Rev. T. W. Stanley orated in behalf of the alumni; then 
Henry Whiteworth, in behalf of the undergraduates; then Dr. Trimble, in be- 
half of the trustees ; and lastly came the inaugural of Dr. Payne. This was a 
beautiful piece of easy and free eloquence, aiming at direct practical effect on 
the hearts and purses of the friends of Ohio Methodist education ; it lasted over 
an hour, and held the immense multitude in delighted and rapt attention. 
The theme — Christian Education the Need of the Hour — was very beautifully 
and impressively handled. The afternoon speeches of the fifteen selected mem- 
bers of the graduating class were perhaps the best ever delivered in the col- 
ege. Some of them, however, betrayed rather too much of the scholar and too 
little of the spontaneous orator, The degree of A.B. was conferred upon 37 
young men, and the honorary A.M. upon Revs. Levi Hall, H. S. M. Hen- 
derson, R. W. Manly, E. G. Warner, and —. —. Flood. Mrs. Rev. J. S. 
Chadwick, of Louisville, was doctorated in divinity. On the platform sat, as 
witnesses of the occasion, many honored and venerated men, among them the 
Rev. Drs. F. S. Hoyt, S. P. Donalson, Routledge, Hypes, Nelson, etc. ; but, to 
our great regret, no live bishop was present. J. P. L. 


(Meadville, Pa.)—The sixtieth year closed June 2oth. 

The commencement season was one of special intcrest this year. President 

Bugbee was inaugurated a year ago, and entered upon his duties in September, 

1875. Extensive improvements have been made in the college buildings and 

grounds; a new chapel, three new laboratories, renewed and refurnished recita- 

tion rooms, and society halls are among the improvements of the past year. 

The new catalogue shows an elevation of the course of study, and the proposed 

opening, September 2oth, of a distinct preparatory school. 

On Sabbath, June asth, President Bugbee preached his baccalaureate sermon 

frem these words: “ And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 

and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” Some of his closing 

words to the senior class were as follows: ‘‘ If you are just to yourselves, just to 

your fell and just to God; if you love and practice mercy from this moment 

to the mad your life; if humility, the most. beautiful of all of the Christian 

qualities, be the coveted possession of your hearts and lives, so that you ‘ walk 

humbly with your God,’ the outcome of life to each of you will be full of fruition 

and glory. Daily you will assimilate the experiences of life, so that they shall 
administer to real strength and permanence of character. Your names will be 
untarnished, your characters unsullied; your a/ma mater, which sends you out, 
will be honored, and the whole of your earthly life will be a scene of grand 
achievement. You step out into active life in the central year of all history. It 
is being signalized by the gathering on our shores and in our great historic city 
of the representatives of all nations, and the products of their best skill. You 
speak a language that is fast becoming the dominant lanenage of the sarth  Wou 
cannot but recognize in the very atmosphere about you the new and increasing 
worth of integrity. Hidden dishonesty is being dragged te the light—unfaith- 
fulness and treachery are receiving their merited doom ; there is a moral volcanic 
power underneath every man and institution; eruptions and explosions are filling 
the air with noise, confusion, and fragments; but all this is initiative of a better 
order of things. A new civilization is to be from the crystalization of these 
times. The sew America is emerging from the experiences, vicissitudes, and 
revolutions of the hundred years of eventful national life. What a glorious mo- 
ment for you! Will you seize it? Will you use the preparation you now have, 
and proceed from this moment to the accumulation and appropriation of all that 
is dest in the future years, that you may become stalwart and true sons and 
daughters of God and your native land ?” 

Sabbath evening, Rev. B. F. Brooks, D.D., preached a sermon before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of the colleges on “The Resources and 
Responsibilities of the Young Men of America.” It was full of grand thought 
and beautiful diction. The anniversaries of the three literary societies occurred 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday evenings. The alumni day (Wednesday) was 
a happy occasion. Addresses of welcome, a banquet, toasts, and an address in 
the evening by Rev. I. M. Thoburn, D.D., of India, class of ’57, made the day 
replete with interest. 

The commencement day (Thursday) was all that could be wished. The large 
M E. Church was filled, and the music excellent; the orations of the nine young 
men and essays of the three young ladies, constituting the graduating class, were - 
filled with good practical thought, and were well presented. The degree of A.B. 
was conferred upon these. Three degrees of A.M. i crersu were conferred upon 
members of the class of ’73. The honorary degree of A.M. was conferred upon 
Rev. R. M. Freshwater and Rev. H. N. Steadman, and the degree of D.D. 
upon Rev. William Reddy, of Syracuse, N. Y., Rev. James R. Mills, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, and Rev. James T. Edwards, principal of Randolph Institute, Ran- 
dolph, N. ¥. The president’s levee in the evening wasa delightful occasion. It 
was held in the spacious new chapel in “‘ Ruter Hall.’? Three hundred or more 
were present to exchange congratulations, enjoy the music, and partake of the 
refreshments. ‘Old Allegheny’’ seems to be entering upon a new life. For 
sixty years it has held on its way quietly and faithfully, and there is a grand 
future before it. 


Boston Unrversrry.—The following new and important courses of instruc- 
tion, announced for the coming year, will interest all philological students. They 
will be given by Professor George Theodore Dippold: 1. A course in Sanskrit 
for beginners. 2. A course of lectures on Comparative Philology, consisting of 
two parts: the first treating of the General Principles and of the History of Com- 
parative Philology; the second of the Comparative Philology of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Romanic, Germanic, and Slavonic languages. 2. A course of lec- 
tures on Vedic and Later Sanskrit Literature. Persons intending to take any of 
these courses are requested to send their address to David Patten, S. T. D., 
registrar of the university, 20 Beacon street, before October 15. 


Fioriwa.—¥efferson Academy, at Monticello, Florida, under the energetic 
supervision and principalship of Judge A. O. Wright, is one of the most flour- 
ishing schools in that State. The trustees of the academy have the highest con- 
fidence in the principal, and his assistants, Miss Eliza Partridge and Miss Sarah 
P. Williams, as efficient and faithful teachers, and have watched their progress 
during the year with entire satisfaction. The recent examination and exhibition, 
he'd at the close of the scholastic year, have proved that great progress has been 
made by the pupils, and reflect the highest credit upon the teachers. From the 
report of the principal, we gather the following data. There have been written 
during the session just closed, over eleven hundred compositions; the scholars 
have delivered over three hundred speeches, and over four hundred recitals of 
memorized pieces. The commencement exercises closed with an address from 
Gov. W. D. Bloxham, in his usual happy style. His remarks were practical 
and eloquent, and were received with applause. Among other clever compli” 
ments bestowed, he said that the Jefferson Academy was the brightest jewe - 


that decked the crown of Florida. 
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Be.rast.—The schools of the city of Belfast closed, June 23, 
with thorough examinations in every grade by the superintending 
school committee, showing good results of work done. The ex- 
hibition of the high school, under the charge of A. H. Kelley, was 
most gratifying. Besides readings and declamations, a number of 
creditable original essays were presented. Prizes were awarded 
to Misses Maud Milliken and Isa G. Poor, and to Masters Ernest 
Stone, Wm. R. Howard, and John E. Bragdon. At the close of 
the exercises Rev. Mr. Ross, chairman of the committee, expressed 
his gratification, and that of his associates, at the fine appearance 
of the school, and at its rapid improvement and increased efficiency. 

PITTSFIELD.—The examinations at the Maine Central Institute 
occured June 27 and 28. Tuesday evening, June 27, prize declama- 
tions were given by gentlemen of third class in college prepara- 
tory course. Wednesday evening original declamations by gentle- 
men of second class. Essays by ladies of same class. Thursday 
the graduating exercises of first class, after which a procession 
proceeded to the Lancey House, where a dinner was served. Inthe 
evening there was a promenade concert at the chapel. The grad- 
uating class consists of 22 members. 


HALLOWELL.—The second anniversary of the Classical and 
Scientific Academy of this city was observed by an address.in the 
Baptist church by Professor Barbour, of Bangor Theological In- 
stitution, on Monday evening, June 26, followed by the graduating 
exercises at the same place on Tuesday afternoon. The address 
of Professor Barbour on the “ Necessity, Harmony, and Benevo- 
lence of Law,” was a finished production, evincing much thought 
and sterling common sense, and was listened to with profound at- 

ention by a large and appreciative audience. The exercises of 
the graduating class on Tuesday afternoon were of a high order. 
Rev. Mr. Burr is principal of the school. 

Lewiston.—The Lewiston High School anniversary occurred 
last Friday at the City Hall. The class numbered 29, and has 
had 50 members, and ranks 94.4. Clara L. Hamilton leads. Fri- 
day evening there was a reception, attended by the class and their 
friends. 

AuBURN.—The Auburn school committee have re-elected Mr. 
A. Fish principal of the high school, and Miss Litchfield, as- 
sistant. Miss Perley, one of the assistants, has resigned her 
position with the view of pursuing the study of modern lan- 
guages in Germany and France for two or three years. Mr. John 
A. Morrill was elected to the vacancy as instructor in Latin. He 
is a member of the present graduating class at Bowdoin, and is 
one of the first scholars in his class. He is a son of Judge Mor- 
rill of Auburn. Miss Emma F. King has been selected precep- 
tress of the grammar school. The Auburn schools are prosper- 
ing admirably under the present corps of instructors. 


WATERVILLE. — The commencement exercises of Waterville 
Classical Institute occurred June 29. Eleven young ladies grad- 
uated from the collegiate course ; 32 gentlemen and one lady from 
the preparatory course, a great part of whom will enter Colby 
University. The exercises were of marked interest, conferring 
honor on teachers and pupils. 

WARREN.— Warren Free High School closed a very success- 
ful year of good work on Friday, June 24. The examination in 
all the branches show good work done by both Principal and the 
assistant, Mrs. O. S. Eaton. We could hardly particularize, yet 
the general tone and spirit of the school has been sustained 
through this year as heretofore. The exercises received many 
commendations from the crowded house. Congratulatory remarks 
were made by Rev. L. Goodrich, Messrs. Starrett and Hinkley. 
The general tone was that the essays and other exercises, and 
manner of rendering, were of a high order, and spoke much for 
the excellence of the school. 


BIpDEFORD.—The high school of this city graduated a class of 
13-7 ladies and 6 gentlemen—the 30th ult. Ten graduated last 
year. These two classes have secured to the school a valuable 
organ. 

— The twentieth annual exhibition of the Eaton Family School 
was held in Norridgewock last week. The prize for excellence in 
declamation was awarded to Harry A. Sanders of Greenville, 
and the prize for reading to Ida Taylor of Norridgewock. A levee 
followed in the evening. 

— Mr.G. J. Nelson is to take charge of China Academy this 
fall, and his reputation as a teacher will bring a large number of 
scholars. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

T1LTon. — Commencement at the N. H. Conference Seminary 
and Female College, June 18-22, was perhaps the most successful 
occasion of the kind in the history of the institution. The re- 
union of the alumni, which was made an important feature, drew 
together an unusually large number of the former students, and 
the interest of the exercises called in large audiences of the neigh. 
horing residents. The anniversary sermon, delivered on Sunday 
afternoon, by President Robinson, upon the Divine Provisions for 
the Culture of the Aisthetic Faculties, was a very able and fin- 
ished discourse. 

The examinations continued through Monday and Tuesday. 
The work of en ene and fairly represented, 


and the appearance of the classes was universally commended. 
The address before the graduating class was given on Monday 
evening, by Colonel R. H. Conwell, of Boston. The speaker had 
demanded a high price for his lecture, and by an imposing array of 
newspaper testimonials he had advertised himself as standing 
among the best orators of the country. The feeling of the audi- 
ence, after listening to the lecture, was that they had been imposed 
upon. The gentleman is an interesting talker, but he should learn 
that sophomoric dash is not enough to constitute a great orator. — 

The address before the theological class on Tuesday evening, 
by Rev. D. Stevenson, D.D., of Lawrence, was full of valuable 
thoughts most felicitously expressed. It was given without notes, 
and gave strong proof of the mental energy and finished scholar. 
ship of the speaker. 

The alumni reunion on Wednesday was a very enjoyable occa- 
sion, and too full of good things to be described in this note. 
The concert by the students in the music departments, on Wednes- 
day evening, was attended by a full audience, who listened intently 
till nearly eleven o'clock. 

The exercises of the graduating class on Thursday drew an au- 
dience that filled every available part of space in the hall. The 
class numbered 29, 17 of whom participated in the exercises. 
The announcement was made, by the board of trustees, that 
it had been voted to continue the lease of the building to Presi- 
dent Robinson, and that that gentleman had accepted. The an- 
aual concert and levee in the evening closed this most interesting 
anniversary, which is pronounced by an old resident to be the best 
ever seen in Tilton. 

Dover.—The N. H. Superintendent of Public Instruction gives 
a flattering account of the exhibition made by our schools at the 
Centennial. He says that when the judges in the department of 
Education and Science at the International Exposition were ex- 
amining our State educational exhibit, the Hon. A. D. White, 
LL.D., President of Cornell University, in looking over the volume 
of written spelling exercises furnished by the Belknap grammar 
school, was so well pleased with the manner that spelling was 
taught there, he addressed the other judges: “ Here, gentlemen, 
is the true way of teaching and learning spelling. The only illus- 
tration I have ever seen, and just what I have preached in New 
York.” He made special note of that work. The judges were 
also interested in looking over the written examination papers from 
the high school, and the map and written work from the Sawyer 
School. We are informed, too, bf the same person, that our city, 
by the photographs, and plans of school-buildings, and scholars’ 
written work, makes an excellent show.—Zguirer. 


Derry. — The sixtieth anniversary of Pinkerton Academy oc- 
curred on Friday, June 16. The exercises consisted of declama- 
tions, essays, and music, and were held in the Congregational 
church, drawing a large audience. The diplomas were presented 
by Dea. John Pinkerton, of Derry. A concert in the evening, 
ander the direction of Mr. Sanborn of Manchester, was very en- 
tertaining. 

East Derry.— Adams Female Academy closed on Tuesday, 
June 20. After the examination of classes, Monday and Tuesday, 
the graduating exercises of the class of ’76 took place in the af- 
ternoon of Tuesday, in the Academy Hall. The exercises were 
compositions, recitations of poetry, and select readings. A 
marked feature of the occasion was the singing of Miss Ellen T. 
Sargent of St. Johnsbury, Vt., accompanied by Miss Myra Web- 
ster of Manchester, pianist. Both were past graduates of the 
academy. Mrs. Crawford, the music teacher, performed ably on 
the piano. The decorations of the hall spoke volumes of praise 
for the young ladies. One picture attracted all eyes : it was a life- 
sized one of the late lamented president, Dr. S. H. Taylor, which 
had just been put into Academy Hall; on whose life-work the 
Rev. Mr. Parker, of Ashburnham, Mass., made such eloquent re- 
marks in his address to the graduating class. Hon. Jeseph 
Kidder, of Manchester, was present, and made a speech of great 
power and earnestness. Remarks were made also by Rev. Da- 
vid Bremen of Boxford, and Rev. Charles sas 48 Manchester. 
The autumn term is to commence Aug. 30. 


MERRIMACK. — A very pleasing public-school exhibition was 
given on Friday, June 23, at the Town Hall. The main feature of 
the exercises was the competition for the Parker prizes. These 
prizes were offered by Carmi M. Parker, Esq., in accordance with 
what we understand to be a custom inaugurated some three years 
since, and for which the donor gives the credit to Rev. C. L. Hub- 
bard for having first suggested it. Each of the twelve school dis- 
tricts of the town was represented by teachers and scholars, and 
the spirit of friendly rivalry between the various districts was 
very evident. There was a general expression of the opinion that 
these competitive exercises were productive of much good. 

— We are sorry to learn that another of our active educational 
workers has left the State. We refer to Prof. R. E. Avery, of 
Tilton. He is to be connected with the Troy Conference Acad- 
emy, Poultney, Vt. Professor Avery has our thanks for aid in 
the support of the New-Hampshire department of THE NEw- 
EN@LAND, and our best wishes for success in his new field of labor. 

— One of the wealthy men of Winchester having been asked 
concerning the high school of that town, replied that he did not 
know whether it was in session or not. 

— District No. 8, Keene, has.in all five scholars—average num- 


VERMONT. 

Winpsor.—The following is the report of the Windsor High 
School for the term ending June 21, 1876: Whole number of pu- 
pils, 59 ; aggregate attendance, 3, 583; average daily attendance, 57; 
cases of tardiness, none. The school is stil] under the charge of 
the same teachers that it has been for the past five years,—Marsh 
O. Perkins as principal, and Miss Rowena A, Pollard as assistant,— 
who have labored hard and assiduously for the progress of the 
pupils, and to them is due the high character which the school sus. 
tains throughout the State. Graduating Class—Wwm. H. Hoising- 
ton, Fred. I. Mann, Wm. L. Pierce, Wm. H. Stocker, Wm. Tea- 
han, Frank P, Whitcomb, Lillia B. Horton, Jennie F. Marston, 
Clara A. McIndoe, Carrie Thompson, Angie E. Weld, Nancy E, 
Whitton, Carrie A. Williams—13. 

NEwport.—The trustees of the academy and graded school have 
engaged as principal for the year, to commence in August next, 
Chas. G. Steele, A. M. A complete course of study, with all 
necessary regulations, will be prepared, and every facility will be 
afforded pupils in all branches of study. The academy will offer 
inducements to students, the coming year, equal, if not superior, to 
any school in this section of Vermont. 

Woopstock.—The closing exercises of the Woodstock High 
School were attended by a larger audience than on any former oc- 
casion. The school-room looked very attractive, and everything 
passed off pleasantly. The programme consisted of essays by the 
members of the graduating class, together with declamations and 
recitations. 

CAVENDISH.—Miss Ella Wheeler, of Ludlow, has closed her 
third term. The members of her school are young, but the classes 
in geography and mental arithmetic reviewed their lessons for the 
term admirably. 

RANDOLPH.—The exercises of the graduating class of the Nor- 
mal occurred Friday evening, the 23d ult., and of the thirty can- 
didates for graduation, not one failed. Class-tree exercises were 
held Thursday evening, followed by an address before alumni, stu- 
dents, and citizens, by Rev. W. S, Blaisdell, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at that place. Friday morning a pleasant afiair 
took place just after the review in reading and calisthenics, con- 
ducted by Miss Alice M. Guernsey. One of the young ladies of 
the graduating class presented, in behalf of the school, an elegant 
silver cake-basket to Miss Guernsey, who was taken completely by 
surprise, and so overcome at this new testimonial of love that she 
could hardly reply. Miss Guernsey is a wide-awake, energetic 
teacher, keeping fully up with the times in her methods of teaching, 
and it is much to be regretted by all that she does not return in 
the fall. Constant teaching for some time has so worn upon her 
that she has at last yielded to the anxious solicitations of her 
friends, and consented to rest for a time. She has been connected 
with the Narmal School at Randolph four years, and has won many 
warm friends, whose disappointment is great at losing so valued a 
friend and teacher. Mr. Leavenworth has reasons for encourage- 
ment in his school. Everything bears the marks of prosperity, and 
the school is ‘increasing in popularity, The school buildings are 
now commodious, the library and apparatus quite complete, and 
the reading-room is supplied with a respectable number of papers 
and magazines, 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT.—At the last commencement thirty- 
two candidates received the degree of the doctor of medicine ; 
twelve that of bachelor of arts ; four that of bachelor of philosophy, 
and one that of civil engineer. Degree of A.B., in course, was 
conferred on Hon. Wm, A. Wheeler, who was for two years mem- 
ber of the class of ’38; and on Gov. Asahel Peck, who was for 
three years a student in the university. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Mr. D. S. Farnham, after a decade of faithful labor as prin- 
cipal of Mason School, Newton Center, resigned his position last 
week at the close of the school year. The city of Newton has 
never had a more conscientious, devoted, and successful teacher. 
The Mason School, which was under his immediate charge, has 
ever stood second to no other in the city of Newton. In addition 
to the Mason School, Mr. Farnham has had a general supervision 
of the schools at Newtom Upper, and Newton Lower Falls, and 
Newton Highlands. It is with deep regret that every teacher 
under him, and the parents of all the children, receive the an- 
nouncement of his resignation. The graduating class remembered 
him by very generous gifts as an expression of their high esteem 
and regard. 

BROoKFIELD.—The exercises of the fourth annual graduation 
of the Brookfield High School took place on Wednesday evening, 
June 28, at 8.00 o’clock, in the presence of a large audience. 
The readings, declamations, and music were of a centennial and 
patriotic character ; and this feature was particularly agreeable, 
and even better relished than the usual essays. The music was 
pleasing, and was under the direction of Mr. J. Vinton, instructor, 
with Miss Hattie R. Crosby as pianist, who generously gave their 
services to the town. The high-school course is for three years, 
and twelve scholars received the diplomas to which they were en- 
titled. Most of the class entered the school at a time when want 
of proper gradation placed them under the great disadvantage of 
being nearly two years behind the applicants of to-day. All have 
done more than could be reasonably expected, and some who have 
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taken elective studies, are considerably in advance of the require- 
ments. Ten of the graduates have been in school three years, 
two four years. Previous to the adoption of a course and the 
giving of diplomas, few remained longer than two years. . . . 
A voluntary contribution resulted in the sum of $26.8 5, which was 
given to the Center Grammar School to pay the debt due on their 
organ. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE.—The public schools of this city closed last week 
for a vacation of nine weeks. The regular quarterly meeting of 
the school committee occurred on Friday evening, June 30. Prof. 
John H. Appleton was chosen member of the committee, in the 
place of Prof. Geo, I. Chase, resigned. The quarterly report of 
Superintendent Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., was read. It presented 
the interest and duties of parents, and their responsibilities in the 
education of their children. The annual election of teachers was 
made, most of those previously on the list being re-elected. On 
recommendation of the committee on the high school, resolutions 
were passed that the third and fourth classes of that school occupy 
the Fountain street school building, three rooms in the same to be 
refitted for them. The committee on music reported good prog- 
ress during the year, That on drawing and penmanship also re- 
ported satisfactory progress. The construction of the proposed 
high school building seems to be in a “ dead-lock.” 


High School Exhiaition.— The annual exhibition of the 
graduating class of the Providence high school took place in 
Music Hall. The class numbers 42, and is the largest ever gradu. 
ated since the establishment of the school. The delivery of the 
orations and the reading of the essays were all marked by a great 
degree of excellence in elocution, and particularly by a lack of 
that over-precision of utterance so apt to destroy the effect of just 
emphasis and modulation. While every word was clear, the tone 
was natural, and the appearance of the pupils, although the tri- 
colored ribbons that bound the essays trembled in the hands of 
more than one of the young ladies, was graceful and fitting, and 
showed training and associations to fit them for good society. 

During the exercises by the pupils, several chorus pieces were 
sung with excellent effect, and at their conclusion the following 
hymn, written by Miss Leavitt, in memory of a former teacher, 
was sung : 


With sorrow is chastened our joy to-day, 

For one whom we honored and held most dear 
Has passed from our lingering gaze away, 

And dim are our eyes with the rising tear. 


Ah! heavy the loss, when we meet no more 

The strong, tender heart that we could but love! 
But joy for the spirit set free, to soar 

From twilight below to the day above. 


For labor well done there is rich reward ; 
For victory won, is a crown laid by; 

For such as while serving await their Lord,— 
’Tis gain, oh! ’tis glory for such to die. 

Warner’s Commercial College. — Exercises of an_ interest- 
ing character were held at Warner’s Commercial College, Friday 
afternoon, June 30, comprising declamations by several members 
of the graduating class. The attention which of late has been 
given to the subject of elocution at this institution, has resulted in 
a very marked improvement of its students. The varied style of 
delivery demanded in the several selections presented, gave evi- 
dence of a discriminating taste on the part of the participants, 
and also affords gratifying evidence of the success attend- 
ing the method of teaching this branch by Mr. W. M. Willward. 
The exercises closed with the presentation of diplomas to the 
graduates by the principal. The practical benefit of a commercial 
school in a business community cannot be over-estimated, and the 
appreciation of Mr. Warner’s efforts in the successful manage- 
ment of the college is fully shown by the fact that the institution 
has outgrown its present accommodations. The change for some 
time past contemplated will soon be made, the entire fourth floor 
of the Hoppin Homestead Building having been arranged for the 
special accommodation of the college, which will commence its 
fall session about the first of September. 

Woonsocket. — A correspondent of the Providence Journal 
Says of the closing exercises of the high school on Friday, June 
3oth: “I can truly say that the performances at Woonsocket, 
yesterday, fully equaled those which I have ever listened to at 
our commencements. The graduating class consisted of James 
Austin, Jr., Henry Clinton Hubbard, Clara Etta Sherry, Jennie 
Mason Ballou, and Lenette Bertha Mowry, all of Woonsocket, and 
each of whom spoke.” 

NIANTIC. — The school went picnicing on Friday, June 30. 
Good music, interesting school exercises, nice refreshments in 
abundance, and wide-awake remarks by Rev. S. S. Griswold, of 
Hopkinton. 

WarWICK.— Zvachers’ Meeting.—The Warwick teachers’ meet- 
ing was held Saturday, July 1, commencing at 10 o’clock, and was 
a season of pleasant interest to those present. Mrs. Carpenter 
read a piece entitled “The Slave Mother.” The question as to 
whether the higher branches of education should be taught in our 
village schools was opened in the affirmative by Mr. Daniel P. 
Spencer, of Arctic, and in the negative by Mr. O. P. Clarke, of 
Centreville, followed by Messrs. Taylor, Whitford, and Nye. 

Covenrry Centre. —The public school in this place closed 
its spring term Friday, June 23. Declamations, singing, with an 
examination of the various classes, formed the programme for the 


afternoon. The pupils in their recitations and speaking did well, 
and gave satisfaction to both teacher and visitors. William C. 
Townsend, the teacher, closes his labors here this term, and, as is 
naturally the case, the parting between instructor and pupils was 
a sad one. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New BRiITAIn.— Zhe State Normal School—The examinations 
of the different classes of the State Normal School were held 
Friday morning, June 30, at Normal Hall. There was a large at- 
tendance, and the examinations were interesting and gave evidence 
of careful training. Among those present on the platform with 
the teachers and the State Board of Education was Yung Wing, 
who was made LL.D., on Thursday, by Yale College. The essays 
by the graduating class were read in the afternoon, at the South 
Church, to an audience of several hundred. The essays were at 
least of usual excellence, while the reading was exceedingly plain 
and distinct. In the matter of elocution this class no doubt sur- 
passed any of its numerous predecessors. 

Governor Ingersoll presented the diplomas, accompanied by a 
few appropriate words. Remarks were also made by Daniel B. 
Hagar, Ph.D., principal of the State Normal School at Salem, 
Mass. The last speaker was George C. Round, Esq., of Manas- 
sas, Va.,a graduate of the Wesleyan University of Middletown, 
and who has been greatly instrumental in promoting common- 
school education in his own State. On the platform were also 
Judge Carpenter of the supreme court, Secretary Northrop, Hon. 
William H. Porter, and Rev. Mr. Whittlesey of Berlin. 

The next term of the Normal School opens with an examina- 
tion of candidates for admission, on Monday, September 4, 1876, 
at 2.00 p. m. 

CHESHIRE. — The Episcopal Academy of Connecticut. — The 
eighty-second anniversary of the Episcopal Academy took place 
Friday, June 30. The orations and elocution were of a high order. 
The valedictory, by Mr. George, was listened to with great inter- 
est. The Beach gold medal for excellence in studies and deport- 
ment was given to George E. Goodspeed of East Haddam, the 
Phillips mathematical silver medal to W. H. Hale of Meriden, 
the classical medal to T. N. George ; other medals to J. B. Coryell, 
for courteous deportment; G. H. Melville, deportment; J. K. 
Webster, military; Arthur B. Cook, general scholarship; T. N. 
George, elocution. Prizeg-of books were also distributed. The 
scholarship of the academymever stood higher than at present, 


‘|which was evinced in the orations, which showed maturity of 


thought and grace of style. 

BRIDGEPORT.—Mr. H. M. Harrington, of South Adams, Mass., 
has been engaged as superintendent of schools in Bridgeport by 
the board of education, at a salary of $2,200. Mr. Harrington 
has filled the same position in South Adams under the consoli- 
dated system, and is a graduate of Amherst College. 

The commencement exercises of the Golden Hill Seminary of 
Bridgeport, took place Thursday evening, June 22. The spacious 
school room was tastefully decorated with evergreens, flags, and 
streamers. The attendance of friends of the school, and of the 
graduating class, was very large, so that many were compelled to 
seek standing-room outside the open windows. The exercises 
were throughout of a most interesting and pleasing nature. Every 
arrangement was well ordered, well executed, and highly appre- 
ciated. Particular mention should be made of the two essays, 
“ The Ideal in Art” by Miss Clara Dunham, and “ Intellectual 
Culture” by Miss Ella Tomlinson. Both showed careful study, 
painstaking labor, a knowledge of the subjects, a delicacy of 
treatment, and a choice of language which would have done honor 
to many an older head. The essayists were liberally loaded with 
bouquets and baskets of flowers by admiring friends. The di- 
plomas were presented to the graduating class by Rev. Edwin 
Johnson in a few well-chosen remarks, full of sound advice. Miss 
Nelson is to be congratulated on being at the head of so excellent 
an institution. As a seminary for young ladies it is deserving not 
only of praise, but the support of the community. 

DANIELSONVILLE (otherwise West Killingly).—The Killingly 
High School, in this village, graduated its second class June 22. 
Five young ladies completed the course,—one other young lady, 
and six young men, had previously withdrawn from the class; one 
of the six to enter the Institute of Technloogy in Boston, the 
others to enter upon the earnest business of life. Thus it is usually 
the great majority of high-school graduates are girls. 


Commencement Notes. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


Ono Wasievan University. — The town of Delaware, Ohio, has been for 
some time past ina state of pleasant excitement. It is the birth-place of our 
next president, the educational home of his most gracious lady, and has a col- 
lege that is presided over by the silver-haired doctor of divinity who united 
them in matrimony. This made it natural that, when Governor Hayes was nom- 
inated, these associations of place and person should be called vividly to memory. 
But this political wave of bestirment had hardly passed over us when a still 
stronger one came, on the occasion ot the thirty-second commencement of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. And this day was doubly attractive for the reason 
that it was also the day of the inauguration of our new president, the Rev. L. H. 
Payne, LL.D., until recently pastor of St. Paul’s, in Cincinnati. 

The evening before commencement (Wednesday, June 28), the alumni in- 


dulged in a magnificent banquet in the halls of the library. Some three hun- 


dred were present. The toasts were brilliantly responded to by alumni form 
the frozen North and the sunny South, and were of all sorts, — ironical, social, 
gallant, religious, and political. Refreshments, toasts, talks, etc., could not be 
gotten through with before after midnight. It was therefore with some little 
self-denial that the participants found them<elves again in the college grounds by 
8:30 o'clock on commencement morning. The forenoon was given to the inau- 
gural services ; the afternoon to the fifteen orators of the graduating class, and to 
the conferral of the degrees. First, in the morning, came the retiring speech of 
the acting-president, Dr. L. D. McCabe — a burst of very heart-stirring elo- 
quence; then the Rev. T. W. Stanley orated in behalf of the alumni; then 
Henry Whiteworth, in behalf of the undergraduates; then Dr. Trimble, in be- 
half of the trustees; and lastly came the inaugural of Dr. Payne. This was a 
beautiful piece of easy and free eloquence, aiming at direct practical effect on 
the hearts and purses of the friends of Ohio Methodist education ; it lasted over 
an hour, and held the immense multitude in delighted and rapt attention. 
The theme — Christian Education the Need of the Hour — was very beautifully 
and impressively handled. The afternoon speeches of the fifteen selected mem- 
bers of the graduating class were perhaps the best ever delivered in the col- 
lege. Some of them, however, betrayed rather too much of the scholar and too 
little of the spontaneous orator, The degree of A.B. was conferred upon 37 
young men, and the honorary A.M. upon Revs. Levi Hall, H. S. M. Hen- 
derson, R. W. Manly, E. G. Warner, and —. —. Flood. Mrs. Rev. J. S. 
Chadwick, of Louisville, was doctorated in divinity. On the platform sat, as 
witnesses of the occasion, many honored and venerated men, among them the 
Rev. Drs. F. S. Hoyt, S. P. Donalson, Routledge, Hypes, Nelson, etc. ; but, to 
our great regret, no live bishop was present. j. PB. L. 


ALLecueny (Meadville, Pa.)}—The sixtieth year closed June aoth. 
The commencement season was one of special interest this year. President 
Bugbee was inaugurated a year ago, and entered upon his duties in September, 
1875. Extensive improvements have been made in the college buildings and 
grounds; a new chapel, three new laboratories, renewed and refurnished recita- 
tion rooms, and seciety halls are among the improvements of the past year. 
The new catalogue shows an elevation of the course of study, and the proposed 
opening, September 2oth, of a distinct preparatory school. 

On Sabbath, June 2sth, President Bugbee preached his baccalaureate sermon 
frem these words: “ And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” Some of his closing 
words to the senior class were as follows: ‘‘ If you are just to yourselves, just to 
your fell and just to God; if you love and practice mercy from this moment 
to the end of your life; if humility, the most beautiful of all of the Christian 
qualities, be the coveted possession of your hearts and lives, so that you ‘ walk 
humbly with your God,’ the outcome of life to each of you will be full of fruition 
and glory. Daily you will assimilate the experiences of life, so that they shall 
administer to real strength and permanence of character. Your names will be 
untarnished, your characters unsullied; your a/ma mater, which sends you out, 
will be honored, and the whole of your earthly life will be a scene of grand 
achievement. You step out into active life in the central year of all history. It 


is being signalized by the gathering on our shores and in ovr great historic city © 


of the representatives of all nations, and the products of their best skill. You 
speak a language that is fast becoming the dominant language of the earth. You 
cannot but recognize in the very atmosphere about you the new and increasing 
worth of integrity. Hidden dishonesty is being dragged to the light—unfaith- 
fulness and treachery are receiving their merited doom ; there is a moral volcanic 
power underneath every man and institution; eruptions and explosions are filling 
the air with noise, confusion, and fragments; but all this is initiative of a better 
order of things. A new civilization is to be from the crystalization of these 
times. The sew America is emerging from the experiences, vicissitudes, and 
revolutions of the hundred years of eventful national life. What a glorious mo- 
ment for you! Will you seize it? Will you use the preparation you now have, 
and proceed from this moment to the accumulation and appropriation of all that 
is Jest in the future years, that you may become stalwart and true sons and 
daughters of God and your native land ?” 

Sabbath evening, Rev. B. F. Brooks, D.D., preached a sermon before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of the colleges on “The Resources and 
Responsibilities of the Young Men of America.” It was full of grand thought 
and beautiful diction. The anniversaries of the three literary societies occurred 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday evenings. The alumni day (Wednesday) was 
a happy occasion. Addresses of welcome, a banquet, toasts, and an address in 
the evening by Rev: I. M. Thoburn, D.D., of India, class of ’57, made the day 
replete with interest. 

The commencement day (Thursday) was all that could be wished. The large 
M E. Church was filled, and the music excellent; the orations of the nine young 
men and essays of the three young ladies, constituting the graduating class, were - 
filled with good practical thought, and were well presented. The degree of A.B. 
was conferred upon these. Three degrees of A.M. in cnrsu were conferred upon 
members of the class of ’73. The honorary degree of A.M. was conferred upon 
Rev. R. M. Freshwater and Rev. H. N. Steadman, and the degree of D.D. 
upon Rev. William Reddy, of Syracuse, N. Y., Rev. James R. Mills, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, and Rev. James T. Edwards, principal of Randolph Institute, Ran~- 
dolph, N. Y. The president's levee in the evening wasa delightful occasion. It 
was held in the spacious new chapel in “‘ Ruter Hall.’* Three hundred or more 
were present to exchange congratulations, enjoy the music, and partake of the 
refreshments. “Old Allegheny’’ seems to be entering upon a new life. For 
sixty years it has held on its way quietly and faithfully, and there is a grand 
future before it. 


Boston Unrverstry.—The following new and important courses of instruc- 
tion, announced for the coming year, will interest all philological studente. They 
will be given by Professor George Theodore Dippold: 1. A course in Sanskrit 
for beginners. 2. A of lectures on Comparative Philology, consisting of 
two parts: the first treating of the General Principles and of the History of Com- 
parative Philology; the second of the Comparative Philology of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Romanic, Germanic, and Slavonic languages. 2. A course of lec- 
tures on Vedic and Later Sanskrit Literature. Persons intending to take any of 
these courses are requested to send their address to David Patten, S. T. D., 
registrar of the university, 20 Beacon street, before October 15. 


Fioripa.—¥efferson Academy, at Monticello, Florida, under the energetic 
supervision and principalship of Judge A. O. Wright, is one of the most flour- 
ishing schools in that State. The trustees of the academy have the highest con- 
fidence in the principal, and his assistants, Miss Eliza Partridge and Miss Sarah 
P. Williams, as efficient and faithful teachers, and have watched their progress 
during the year with entire satisfaction. The recent examination and exhibition, 
he'd at the close of the scholastic year, have proved that great progress has been 
made by the pupils, and reflect the highest credit wpon the teachers. From the 
report of the principal, we gather the following data. There have been written 
during the session just closed, over eleven hundred compositions; the scholars 
have delivered over three hundred speeches, and over four hundred recitals of 
memorized pieces. The commencement exercises closed with an address from 
Gov. W. D. Bloxham, in his usual happy style. His remarks were practical 
and eloquent, and were received with applause. Among other clever compli” 
ments bestowed, he said that the Jefferson Academy was the brightest jewe 


that decked the crown of Florida. 
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THE CHILDREN. 


(A June Morning Lesson.) 


Twice one are two: 
Prairie roses, blushing through 
My window—all aglow with dew. 
Twice one are two. 
Twice two are four : 
Bees a-humming round the door— 
Calling others by the score. 
Twice two are four. 


Twice three are six: 
Pansy-beds their colors mix ; 

See the mother-hen and chicks. 

Twice three are six. 

Twice four are eight : 
Gorgeous butterflies, elate, 
Daneing, poising, delicate. 

Twice four are eight. 

Twice five are ten: 

Sweetest strains from yonder glen, 
Echoed o’er and o’er again. 
Twice five are ten. 
Twice six are twelve : 
Merry maidens of the year— 
Some in merry gowns appear, 
Some in gold and silver sheen ; 
Vet the fairest is, I ween, 
Dainty June, in pink and green. 
—Fulia M. Dana, in St. Nicholas. 


Foreign Notes. 


IraLy.—There has been lately promulgated a royal decree, 
specifying the conditions upon which students may be admitted to 
form part of the Italian School of Archeology. They must have 
the diploma of one of the universities of the kingdom, and must 
have, during the last two years of their university caregr, been in- 
scribed among the classes of classical literature, history, and 
geography ; and must within two years of graduation present them- 
selves at a competitive examination, to be conducted at Rome, be- 
fore a special committee, upon the subjects of epigraphy, numis- 
matics, and figurative antiquity. The studies of the school will be 
completed in three years—the first to be passed in Pompeii, the 
second in Rome, and the third in Athens; at Rome under the 
charge of the director-general of Museums of Excavations, at. Na- 
ples under that of the director of the National Museum, and at 
Athens under the protection of the Italian Legation ; and to 
student will be allowed an annual sum of 1,800 lire, besides th 
payment of travelling expenses and rent. At the end of each year 
they shall forward tothe central board of museums and excavations 
a special report upon the matters assigned to them at the competi- 
tive examination, and during the course of the year they shall make 
monthly reports of any and al] archzological discoveries that have 
occurred through excavations conducted at the places where they 
reside. 

CanaDA.—Le Courrier des Etats-Unis, in speaking of the part 
taken by the Dominion of Canada at the Centennial Exhibition, 
expresses itself thus: “The Canadian exhibition or department 
has, over the American one (to which it can only be compared in 
the proportions of the two countries), the advantage of a perfect 
order, of an intelligent and methodical classification that presents a 
sort of tabular synopsis of the resources of Canada in all branches 
of natural or industrial production. One would say it was a book 
that one opens, where the matters are arranged chapter by chapter, 
following a logical chain that goes from the simple to the com- 
posite, in such a way that, having reached the end, the reader has 
his memory stored and his mind edified without effort as without 
confusion.” After referring to the different branches of 
the Canadian department, which it notices with much commenda- 
tion, and especially to the display of metallurgic specimens and 
agricultural machines of all kinds, in which Canada is not sur- 
passed by any other exhibitors, the following allusion is made to 
the branch of public instruction : “ Finally, and of this Canadians 
have, above all, the right to be proud, the section of public instruc 
tion deserves to be studied with particular care, even by nations 
who pique themselves on possessing the best methods of teaching.” 
“ In short, Canada merits the greatest credit for this exhibition of 
resources, which is, besides, a demonstration of the honest, orderly, 
patient, and laborious character of its inhabitants.” 


DeLicaTe CHaritTy.—A poor mother of a family, followed by a 
little girl of about twelve years of age, was entering one day the 
sombre corridor of one of the Monts de Pieté of Paris. They 
were carrying a heavy package of clothes, which they were going 
to leave in pledge, because there were no other means of raising 
money for her little ones, of whom there were three others at home, 
unconscious of the troubles of their mother, who had vainly been 
that day demanding bread for her famishing children, At the mo- 
ment of entering the vestibule of the Mont de Pieté a gentleman, 
who seemed to be wandering without any particular business, 
stopped the poor woman. “ Pardon me, madam,” said he, while 
politely taking off his hat ; “ you are the mother of a family with- 
out doubt?” “Yes, sir; I have four children.” “Four chil- 
dren !” repeated the gentleman; “and you are going to the Mont 
de Pieté to carry those clothes there and pawn them—things that 
are very useful to you, I suppose. Well, will you permit me to 
Spare you this very painful step?” “ Sir, I confess I do not under- 
stand you.” “Madam, I have also been a father, and on seeing 
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each student will be bound to serve the government fifteen years. 


your little girl she reminded me of my child whom I lost, my only 
one. Permit me then to offer her a hundred francs in exchange for 
the good which the sight of her has done me.” While saying this 
he slipped a hundred franc note into the hand of the little girl, and 
made his escape as if he had committed some bad action, 

GERMANY.—The German journals announce the speedy publica- 
tion of a lunar map, traced by Dr. Schmidt. This map, to which 
the learned astronomer has given thirty-four years of labor, points 
out 35,000 craters and a considerable number of streams, and will 
be published at the expense of the Prussian government. 
At Bonn has lately died the eminent Norwegian philologist, 
Christian Lossen, who was for more than forty years professor at 
the university of that town, and who, in connection with William 
Schlegel and Bornouf, contributed much to give a solid basis to the 
study of East Indian literature. 

SCHOOL-VISITING IN SPAIN.—To show how closely the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of this Catholic country watch over the public 
schools, it may be mentioned that the Bishop of Cordova, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of certain articles of the law of public in- 
struction, has given directions that in all the parishes of his See 
the parish priests should arrange to visit the public schools of both 
sexes, at least once a week, in order to see that the provisions re- 
ferred to are faithfully carried out. 

Cuina.—A map has been found ina Chinese library, the an- 
tiquity of which probably goes back many centuries beyond the 
first geographical date we possess. It is possible that this docu- 
ment, so curious and valuable from its great age, may throw some 
light upon the first steps of science, and possibly may elucidate 
some of the questions so much debated now-a-days with reference 
to the critical history of geography. 

ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION ENTRUSTED TO THE COMMUNES.— 
The Cavaliere Mauro related, at a recent meeting of the Italian 
League for Instruction, that in one of the communes of the king- 
dom, the name of which he did not give, the syndic and municipal 
council, in order to provide the funds for the improvement of the 
race of swine, had closed the elementary school and discharged the 
teacher! Pigs were evidently more precious than their own 
children. 

Law ScHoon aT JAPAN,—Z’/ststutore says that the Japanese 
minister of justice has established a school for the study of the 
French laws, to be taught by French professors. The course is to 
ight years, the number of pupils is limited to a hundred, and 
— Among the curiosities in the British Museum, that vast store- 
house of the treasures of knowledge and science, may now be seen 
a copy of the Indulgence issued by Pope Leo the Tenth, for the re- 
building of St. Peter’s at Rome. This indulgence, issued and 
printed in 1517, under the direction of Albert, Archbishop of May- 
ence, was sold by the monk Tetzel and his companion ; and the 
manner in which this traffic was carried on was one of the things 
that first aroused the indignation of Martin Luther, and thus, indi- 
rectly, led to the Reformation. The document ‘in question, printed 
on a single sheet of vellum, was purchased for the Museum last 
autumn, and is placed in the library by the side of the original 
printed copy of Luther’s theses against indulgences, and his famous 
appeal to a General Council. 

— From the American Architect one learns that the once 
famous University of Alcala de Henares, in Castile, is in ruins, It 
was founded in 1510 by the celebrated Cardinal Ximenes de Cin- 
eros, who was so munificient in his contributions that before the 
end of that century, Alcala rivaled the older colleges of Bologna, 
Salamanca, and even Oxford in architectural beauty and in appli- 
ances for study, The architect of the original building was 
Gumiel, surnamed El Honrado, because he never exceeded his es- 
timates, 

— One of the walls of the Jerusalem Chamber, in which the 
Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury meets, h-< just 
been ornamented with frescoes of events in the history of Engtand’s 
sovereigns. 

— A monument to the poet Schiller has been recently erectéd in 
his native town of Marbach. 


GRAND OFFER! 


Free Tickets to the Centennial. 
ALL CAN SECURE THEM. 


TEN New Subscribers tro THE New-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
or EDUCATION, AND Thirty Dollars, witt securE A FREE 
TICKET FROM BOSTON TO PHILADELPHIA AND RETURN. 

THIRTY New Subscribers to THe New-ENnGLAND, AND 
Ninety Dollars, wiLt secure A Free Ticker rrom CuIcaco 
TO PHILADELPHIA AND RETURN. 

NAMES AND MONEY CREDITED TO EACH PERSON AS RECEIVED, 
UNT® THR WHOLE NUMBER IS OBTAINED. 

WoRK WILL PAY. DON’T DELAY. ADDRESS 

PUBLISHER or THE NEW-ENGLAND, 


16 HAWLEY Srreext, Boston. 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION 


New Publications. 


AN ELEMENTARY GUIDE TO WRITING IN LATIN. fart J: Con- 
struction. Part IT: Exercises in Translations. By J. H. Allen 
and J. B. Greenough. Boston: Ginn Brothers; 1 
“This book completes the series of preparatory text-books an. 

nounced by the editors.” Many of the series are already widely 

and favorably known. One hesitates to pronounce a decided opin. 
ion on the merits of a text-book of this kind before he has tested it 
in the class-room. Yet even a cursory glance cannot fail to show 


-| the classical teacher many points that will receive his decided ap. 


proval. The aim of the editors, so far as it differs from the usual 
methods employed in works of this kind, will best be understood 
by a short quotation from the preface: “ The best way to learn in- 
telligently the usages of the language, is to put real English into 
real Latin, While we seek to cover the entire ground of syntac- 
ticals constructions, the suggestions given in this book are through- 
out from the English point of view. The questions we have at- 
tempted to answer is not ‘ How closely may this or that phrase in 
Cicero be imitated by the learner ?” but, ‘How may good common 
English be best represented in Latin forms?” We would thus sug- 
gest a comparison not merely of the words or the constructions, 
but (so to speak) of the genius and spirit of the two tongues, which. 
we are convinced, is the true way of appreciating what is most 
characteristic and best worth knowing in the ancient authors.” 

We should be glad to quote more from the preface, letting the 
authors speak for themselves, but we have only time to give a few 
facts in regard to the book which our readers may be glad to know 
before ordering a copy for examination, 

Part I. occupies, with the vocabulary, 117 pages. Of these there 
are something over thirty solid pages of ‘‘ Exercises.” Each of the 
thirty-one lessons has its appropriate references to the authors’ 
grammar, with additional remarks and suggestions concerning the 
subject in hand, and illustrative sentences and phrases; and this 
part of the work, let us add, appears to be admirably done. 

Part II. consists of an introduction on (1) The Choice of the 
Word or Phrase, and (2) The Structure of the Sentence (17 pp.) : 
followed by “ Exercises in Translation” (50 p.) These latter cover 
a wide range of topics, some of them entirely modern, as for exam- 
ple, “The Fire of London,” and “ The Earthquake at Lisbon,” 
most of them, however, being Roman anecdotes and seléctions 
from the ancient and modern historians of Rome. Part II. has no 
vocabulary, the authors wisely deciding that for pupils at this stage 
of progress the larger lexicons are necessary. 

The Science of Arithmetic. For High Schools, Normal Schools, 
Preparatory Departments to Coll and Academies. By Edwd. 
Olney, professor of Mathematics in the University of Michigan, 


and author of a series of mathematical text-books. New York : 
Sheldon & Co. ; 1876, 


_ iy? dg little Sisters ” costs one dollar at Lee & Shepard’s, 
ass. 


JULY MAGAZINES. 

The Galaxy. — The leading articles are: July 4th, 1876, by 
J. M. Winchell ; Washington’s Headquarters at Newburgh, by 
J. T. Headley; Madcap Violet, —Chapters XXI., XIL, and 
XXIIL, by William Black ; Life among the Bedouins, by Albert 
Rhodes ; On Cyclopaedias, by G. A. Hudson; Organ Music at 
Twilight, by William C. Richards ; A Word with Max Miiller, by 
Richard Grant White ; Souvenirs of a Man of Letters, by J. H. 
Siddons ; Battling with the Sioux on the Yellowstone, by Gen. G. 
A. Custer, U.S.A. 


St. Nicholas makes a feature of the national holiday. Its tribute 
to it includes several contributions,—stories and sketches, poems 
and pictures, puzzies and paragraphs. All the American flags of. 
history, from the “ Rattlesnake” and “ Palmetto” of 1776 to the 
Stars and Stripes of the present, wave out at us from two of the 
pages ; the “ Boston Boys” who gained their right to the “ Com- 
mon” are remembered in a poem and shown in a drawing ; and 
on the “ Centennial Page,” the events of the century that are most 
worthy of record are duly recorded, and some of them pictured. 

Scribner’s for July is an unusually interesting number. The Cen- 
tennial articles are by Higginson, Harrison, and Taylor. Bret 
Harte has chapter IX. of Gabriel Penroy; Miss Audubon gives 
reminiscences of the great naturalist ; Harvard University is illus- 
trated in words and pictures by Scudder ; The Stuart Portraits of 
Washington, by Jane Stuart ; A Providence, by E. Bellamy; The 
River Morel and its old Roman Bed, by C. F. Brooks ; Philip No- 
lan’s Friends, by E. E, Hale ; Daniel Webster and the Compro- 
mise Measures of 1850, by Wilkinson, are valuable articles. 

The International Review, for July and August, contains as lead- 
ing and important articles : Extradition ; George Ticknor, by Ed- 
win P. Whipple, Esq., Boston ; The American Republic, by Gen. 
Franz Siegel, New York; The Newspaper Fence and Law of 
Libel, by David Dudley Field, New York ; Queen Augusta and the 
Red Cross, by Dr. Treuenpreuss, Berlin ; Ionian Name, by Prof. 
Ernst Curtius, University, Berlin; Mr. Francis Parkman’s His- 
tories, by Julius H. Ward, Massachusetts ; Climate and Time, by 
Prof. A. Winchell, New York. 


— I think New-Engianp bas improved from 
the first, and is a very interesting and valuable paper. The Hin- 
doo Teachers here like to borrow it. Rev. R. A. Hume. 


Ahmednagar, Western India. 
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Publisher's Notes. 


French Normal Instruction.—We desire to 
call attention to Prof. Cyr’s advertisement. Per- 
sons can spend a few weeks pleasantly in East 
Greenwich, R. I., and avail themselves of superior 


advantages to improve in French. Mr, Cyr’s 
method is a very eng one, uniting the merits 
of the verbal with those of the grammatical and 


literary. 


A. B. Justice & Co. of Philadelphia, 
dealers in blackboards and slates, have samples on 
exhibition at the Pennsylvania Educational Hall. 
The blackboards and slates of this company are of 
the very best quality, and are well worthy of the 


attention of teachers and school committees who 
may visit the hall. They have been adopted by 
the school board of Philadelphia, by whom they 
are highly recommended, 


WRIGHT’S PRINCIPIA 
Of Social and Political Science. 


Together, or any of five separate parts. 
Full analysis and 130 notices, and terms, 28 pp., sent free. 
Address R. J. WRIGHT, 
Tacony Sub P. O., Philadelphia. 


You Ought i Subscribe 
The National Sunday School Teacher, 


B Its lessons are the Bsst. More space is 
ECQAUSE given to their treftment. They are clear, 
pithy, practical,—ftl of fotmt. Never buy a poor reaper, a 

r sewing-machine, cor’a poor Jesson-help. In such an 
important matter as the conversion and training of children, 
the motto of each Sunday-school should be, ‘The best helps 
or none.”’ Dollars should not be too carefully weighed 


inst souls, 
The contributed articles are, in the — 


ecause upon topics contained in the lessons, an 
so are explanatory of them. Zhe most eminent scholars 


write them. 
B The Editorial Departments are full-of sag- 
ECAUSE gestive, wise, and trenchant comments on 
current Sunday-school themes,— taking up just those tepics 
in which Sunday-school people have a special interest, and 
upon which they ought to be posted. . 
It contains the terse, witty, and wise say- 
Us ings of prominent Sunda: -school men abou' 
unday-school work, has a department of hints and experi- 
ences in relation’ to methods of work, and another depart- 
ment in which is given all the interesting and stimulating 
facts of Sunday-school work. 
It is the pioneer Sunday-school periodical. 
Ca Sé It first conceived the idea of a uniform 
lesson, and gave birth to the present International Series of 
Lessons. It was the Bio in the field, and has always been 
the foremost in Sunday-school progress. It has many im- 
itators, but no equals. To its leadership the world owes the 
present advancement of the Sundiy-cckodl cause. So long 


aS it continues its superiority, it has a special claim on every 
Sunday-school and Sunday-school man. 
Ti Yearly subscription, $1.50, invariably in ad- 
ALLA vance; Single numbers, 15 cts. Clubs of five 
or more, sent to one address, will receive 6 Lesson Papers, 
tis, for each subscriber monthly, Extra Lesson Papers, 
cent each, or 75 cents per 100 per month. Lesson 
Papers, in packages of 10 or more, can be ordered by the 
month or year. Postage prepaid. 
A Specimen Number sent Free on application to the 
Publishers, ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB- 


LISHING CO., Chicago, Tl. 78¢ 


The Greatest Selling Centennial Book is 


OUR COUNTRY 


AND ITS RESOURCES. 

Not only complete in our avin. history of 100 years’ 
growth, but grand in deseriptions of our great Lakes, 
bole et Mountains, Cities, Curiosities, Natural Wonders, 
and all our Mighty Resources in Agriculture, C. 

als, Manufactures, form of Government, etc. 
tory and Description of America’s Greatest Nation 
and the Centennial Celebration, srofusely illustrated. 


No equal extant. Over 1200 pages, with a ‘CENTURY 
MAP and a “ Bird’s-eye View” free. Agents are maki 
$40 to $120 weekly. 4000 more wanted guickly. BIG 


terms. Address HUBBARD BROS, Publishers, Phila. ; 
Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, Ill. ; Springfield, Mass. 68 m 


AGENTS WANTED} 


names, prin rom uickel-silver, sent by return mail for 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: “ Why, these are mice cards! I neverthought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards; it will pay you. 
w. CANNON 


65 tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Penny Songs 


‘FOR 


Public Schools. 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part of 

the country. Complete sets 25 cents. 

A MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Melrose, Mass. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


10 ks of 50 
pnd each, 10 


tion, quieti erves, prompt relief 
brain, inducing prolonged and sleep. They 


are under th 
BROWNING, M_D., Proprietor 
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An Agent just cleared $199 Arst three weeks selling the 


LIFE AND LIVINGSTONE, 


WE INVITE ATTENTION 
to our METER-DIAGRAM, 
which has received the approval 
of all who have examined it; 


LABORS OF 


Another $80, first six days. Over 50,000 copies of this | 

standard Life of the Veteran lorer eld. 150, : nen others, Prof. roman of 

©00 more needed by the people. A of matchless in- Yale College, Dr. Barnard of Co* 

pean profusely illustrated, and very cheap. Areyal lumbia College, Prof. Lyman of 

. ance for agents. For roof and terms address HUB- Yale Scien. School, Prof, Silliman 

BARD BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Cincinnati, O. ; of Feet. 
icago, Ill. ; Springfield, Mass. 68 m of Rutgers College, Prof. Hil- 


G. Northrop, Secretary Conn. 
Board ot Education, and many others. It has been pre- 
red with much care, and is put up in a variety of styles. 
e DIAGRAM gives a full length Meter, and an English 
yard for comparison, together with explanations of the sys- 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


GENUINE SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Such as [ have supplied to 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


And to the best educational institutions of the country, are 


the most durable and, in the end, the most economi 
can never be su 

stil! 
ofthe Coan Sureey, Hon. the best colleges and schools of N 


lanted by any slated walls or cracking 
ith such SLATE BLACKBOARDS we 
ew 


surfaces. 


JOSEPH W. GRIGG, 
59 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Dealer in enameled Slate ea Bracket Shelves, Parlor 
63 


Grates, Summer Pieces, &c. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strik ing t 
best thing of the kind I have seen.”—Fohn 
— the Best ScHoots in 

ion. Price $4.00 undred. ress orders (prepaid 
to ANNIE E. 103 W. Springfield 
or THOMPSON & Brown, 25 29 Corn 


1776. 


tem, tables of length, surface, capacity and weight, rules, 
approximate equivalents, etc. 

In order to put these Diagrams into all the advanced 
classes in our schools, we shall be glad to give a liberal com- 
mission to scholars and others who will introduce them.— 
Single samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, or a full 
set of all kinds for One Dollar. Address 

75 tf A. & T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Conn. 


CENTENNIAL. . 1876. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 


Corner & Oregon West Philadelphia Strictly First-Class: 


(Silver Maple Grove.) TERMS, $3.50 PER DAY. 
CHARLES P. and F. P. STEVENS, of Baltimore, Owners and Proprietors. 


SS 


= ow 


Capacity, One Thousand guésts; 360 feet lone by 140 feet wide; 3 stories high; built and furnished by Raltimoreans, 
Private parlors and rooms em suite, etc. Special rates for Parties, Associations, &c. French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian spoken in the Hotel. All charges moderate, and accommodations first-class, Dining Depariment under the 
management of Mr. Cuartes P. BARNARD. 

It is within four blocks of the main entrance of the Grand Centennial Exposition, the most desirable location of any 
Centennial Hotel. The entire house is surrounded by a magnificent grove of maple trees, of thirty years growth, making 
the BeLmonr the coolest hotel in Philadelphia. 

The furniture and cquieerents of the entire establishment are of the most liberal character; and during the season a 
first-class orchestra will furnish music for the entertainment of the guests. 

Market Street line of city cars pass the door; the Chestnut and Walnut Street, Race and Vine Street cars pass within a 
block,— get out at corner of Forty-first Street and Lancaster Avenue. Passengers arriving at West Philadelphia Depot 
take the Market Street, Chestnut and Walnut, and Vine Street cars, in front of the Depot (going West),—15 minutes ride, 
Arriving at Pennsylvania Depot at Centennial Grounds, take cars of ‘* Market Street Ferries,” down Fortieth Street to 
Oregon Street,—s5 minutes ride. Arriving at Depot Broad Street, take Thirteenth and Fifteenth Street cars and exchange 
at Market Street (going West). Centennial Transfer Coaches at all depots; fare 50 cents. 76 


$1 One Dollar Per Day $1 


FOR a SINGLE BED and ROOM, 
At the “ELM AVENUE HOTEL,” 


5ist Street and Elm Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 
It is conducted on the European plan, and is within ts0 yards of the Exhibition Buildings. 
A well-appointed RESTAURANT, with Bill of Fare at moderate rates. 
75d A. ROELOFS, Prop’r. 


mess 


EE 
AMA. 


MDEN N.S 
Maiden lane. 


Or E. B. BRIDG 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 
The Best in the World, 


Recommends [tself. 


28 X 24 X 20. 
Eastlake Style. 


INTENDING PurcnasERs of any Machine are requested to 


t is not the 


investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before decidi best, 
but the converse of this proposition és true,— 


The chea: 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the ATLAS? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or lever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal development, 
or unequal power of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the ATLAS have the fatal obj- ction abeve spoken of — 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The Attas is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which sands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic. giving a variable 
resistence from mginimunm to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio ‘This eives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 

State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


64 22 WORCESTER, MASS. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 


Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 
Manufactured by 
§. A. POWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS, 


properties or the 
made from the choicest selected 


address. 58 


qualed food for families, ete. 
Send for circular, to above 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STEEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Joseph Gillott’ s, tescriptive nam 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
g1 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. ' 


School Furniture. 


Andrews Patent. “TRIUMPH ” 
| DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ta” MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Cenn. 


MAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 52 


ON TIME) 


on time, at the opening of 
School. If a teacher's watch is not reliable, there is always 
trouble. Every Watch sold by us we warrant to keep 
time and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs clean- 
ing or repairing, we can do it in the best manner and at the 
lowest price. BEALS & JONES, 
5822 No. 11 Milk Street (near Hawley St.), 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. G. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufacto 


No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines’of School Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 


ry, 


The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been pertected 
attention The 


66 ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESHK,’’ 
Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned against the “Combination” and 


stood experience given entire satisfaction in every instance. 
ome test of co that have tried and condemned them. Send fer Catalogue and Price List. 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, 


&c., constantly on hand. 


nd 
| 
| 
RAW SOM Sale by all Stationery 
) 
NewYork Office, 40 | 
Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
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The Attention of Educators 


Proposing to make changes in Mathematics the 
coming season is particularly invited to 


Eaton & Bradbury’s 
Series of Mathematics 


Used wholly or in part in a large majority of the 
Cities of New England. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin 8 
ave the largest assortment in New En of and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to boeks or students and of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
Armstron Cc New York. 
Orders from 


The Best Arranged, 40 will receive prompt attention. m 
The Most rT. NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
The Most Practica $2 Cornhill, Boston, 
The Best. by Blakeman, Tayloy & Goo 
- We supply the above publications to ‘Teachers and school 
officers 44 introduction or examination, at rates; 


lowest 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 


| OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St., 10 Bromfield St., ~ 

Supply School and und Stationery, and 
a stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 


Agents for Books of Wrtson, Hivxie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 
* HAVEN, Corn., manufacturers of al] kinds of Society 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
78a BOSTON. 


Geachers’ Exchange. 


(TRACHERS WANTED, for City of Newton. 
Master for Grammar School District, salary $2000; 


NEW 


lady com t to take charge of any class of the Grammar | ~. : . 
grade, sary not to exceed $750. Applicants are requested | Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled ; in prices, 
to send their references and recommendations, which will be gg s of Pins of each F 


returned if desired. Apply by letter only, till Wednesday, 
of Public Schools, 


raternity on 
ES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 
designs furnished. Orders by 
78a 45 


ath, to H. M. WILLARD, Su a . Estimates and 
Newtonville Mass. prompt attention. 


ANTED.—Situation i Seminary desired two HN UTHER. 
young ladies, — one es 20 Instrumental, the Bd. as J* ihe MANUFACTURER OF 
West Chatham Mar | COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
M 
ANTED.— thoroughly educated French gentle- orders by mail pyom attended 
man, a the French and Nassau St., New York. 


La ; has | those languages for sixteen years in 
semmaries and schools in America with the greatest success. 
Best references furnished. Is a good disciplinarian. For 
further particulars address “ Prorgssor or LANGUAGES,” 
at the of this paper. 7d 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF He 


i in thrilling history makes 
admira and fastest It containe a 
CAUTION. Old, Incomplete nod Unreliable 

ncom works 
— The * Hows School”’ founded by the | book seu Gay 
late L. Walker, is offered for easy terms. and 925 PAGES. 
First-class buildings large p' or particulars | Send for circulars extra terms to Agents. Address, 
address Home Scuoot, F., 66 tf | NATIONAL Co., Philadelphia, Ba. (4) 754 


Hiclectic Hducational Series. 


EMBODYING THE BEST TEACHING METHODS ; INDORSED BY LEADING 
EDUCATORS ; USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


Eclectic Series of Geographies, Venable’s U. 8S. History 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
Eclectic Classical Series, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Duffet’s French Method, Evans’s Geometry, 
Andrews’s Constitntion of U.8S., Norton’s Physics, 


wr 


Language Lessons, 
Harvey's English Grammars, 


Ray's Higher Mathematics, Gow’s Morals and Ma B F i 
White's Graded School Arithmetics, Payne’s School Thalhelmers 
Sehuyler’s Complete Algebra, Trigonometry, Schuyler’s Logic. 


Schuyler’s 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS JUST ISSUED. 


The prices quoted are:—1. Recurar Reran Price. Intropucrion Price—For first introduction into schools 
where not already in use. FEE. Excuance Price (one-half retail pri. ntroduction schools in exchange 


Stncue Samp.e Corres for examination with i 
Glan on weds ef te teed n a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


SCHUYLER’S GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY: With Exercises for Students, and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. 
A Scuvuvier, LL.D., President of Baldwin University ; author of Complete Algebra, etc. 12mo, cloth, 372 pp. — Fong 


Schuyler’s Complete 


(Key 81. had = 81.50 
Sehuyler’s Trigonometry and 1.50 1.138 


DUFFET’S FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EXTRACTS FROM FRENCH LITERATURE : Select Readings to 
accompany the author's French 
Method. By F. Durrer, Professor of Languages; member of the Association Polytechnique, Paris. 
The selections are carefully made with a view of interesting the reader, and also of introducing him to the best French 
poetry ; of acquainting him with its beauties, and with those delicate shades of expression 
~~ _Abnidged biographical sketches and lists of the best works of each author 


OUFFET’S FRENCH .COURSE. 
Retail. 


Buffets French Method: Part - 

Key to Duffet's French Method, I. and -  - 75 
Duffet's French Literature, 1.00 15 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BLANKS. 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in Payne's Chapters on School Supervision 
separately, for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Sand for 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wen-Englond Agent, CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


School- Book Publishers. 


BBREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 

The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 

Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8S. ; 


GEO. F. PHELPS, 4 R. W. PUTNAM, 4 
14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Publish the following favorite Text-books : 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recetvep THE MeDAL 
or Merit AT THE Vienna ExposiTIOn OF 1873. 


Ge. 7 on Steinw 
(See report of U. S. Commie- 
Catalogues for 
in exchange for old Books in use. 
AMES A. BOWEN, New-Engiand 


ALTER H. FAUNCE, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St., 
Grand-St., N. Y. 


142 56 


« Be 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
of Schoo! Histories, and His- 


Elementa 
Hutchison’ and Hygiene; 
Henderson's in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., 


&c. 
and terms for introduction, which 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : srt 
ABRAM BROWN, T.T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madigon St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 

(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New 


APPLETON & CO., 


Latin Series. 


For information, and terms of introduction, call 
WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S HAYES, - 


$2 22 Haw.ey Street, 


?: PUTNAM’S SONS, 
° Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart's German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlhses (14 vols.): 75c. to @14. 


The (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced ence Series (12 vols. ready), $1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s $3.50. 
Hill’s True Order of 8 $1.25. 
&c. 
Full list, with specimen on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Whitney's and the Joynes-Otto German, 
Sauveur’s, Otto's, and Pylodet’s French, 
Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 
Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
Taine’s English Literature. 


Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Spencerian 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON, 


32 Cornhill, Boston. 


$$$ 


School-Book Publighers. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
% PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States, 


Oxford’s Speakers. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric, 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address G. EB. WHITTEMORE, 
562 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics ; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary ic; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific es; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s ; 


&c., ic,  &c 


GB Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


56 
& SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Sireet, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 

migginson'e ¥ Folks’ History of the U. 8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood's American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook 
Soule & Wheeler's Manual of Eng. Pronunoc’n ; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, ool, Public R ; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
The Orig’ Dan System of Rapid Writing 

nto 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 

Book of Practice in 


Williams's Getting to Paris: a 
Classics,—Parts I. and 
Railroad Engineers ; 


re Conversation ; 
The Latin-School 
Ethi vols. 
w cB, 2 
DeCoulan Ancient City ; or, The Institutions of 


Rome. 
Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 5622 


L PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WaLTer SmitH, generai 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. : 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools ané4 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura! 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


Tenney’s 1 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
ere Foster's Dra 
Williams & Souther 


enmanship, 


For information and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 
or 


address the 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
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For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 
738 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Seri 
Hill’s Geometries. 
Agents, 
| 
= 7 Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
- ————— | Keetel’s French Course; . 
For SALE OR RENT. Glenwoed Hail, West Brat- 
tleboro’, Vt. Said building is admirably adapted to a 
- } hos for he od | 
Science Primers; 
History Primers; 
rneli’s Physi Geography ; 
MeGuffey’s Readers and Speller, Harkness’s 
Harvey’s Readers and Spelier, 
Arithmetics and Algebras. | 
es, 
Felter’s Arithmeties, 
| 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
| Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Gea! 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
in 
MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Swinton’s Geographies ; Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hoars, 
Gray's Botanies ; MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 
For New-England States address 


